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ABSTRACT 


LISTENING TO OUR SISTERS AND BROTHERS: 

NAVAJO, NEW MATERIALISM, AND JAIN KNOWLEDGE TOWARD AN 

ECOEPISTEMOLOGY 

by 

Jay Donald Ozburn Potter 

As we begin to deal with the major effects of global climate change and its consequences 
on the ecological systems of the earth we must confront the systems at play, and not merely 
blame average consumers for their choices. These systems of production and consumption have 
become the nonnalized worldview for most Americans, especially white Americans. Though we 
should be directly confronting those systems for their participation in ecological catastrophes, we 
also must look for ways of understanding and living within this world that do not come from the 
white, westernized epistemic hegemonies of Americanized Christianity and scientism. It is my 
contention, then, that we listen to a plurality of epistemic views, of which I have chosen three: 
Navajo, New Materialism, and Jainism. 

The Navajo have developed their modes of knowledge over hundreds of years, and their 
worldview and practices stem directly from their sources of knowledge, centered around their 
origin stories as historical narratives. These historical narratives of how the Navajo people came 
to be provide a wealth of knowledge locally embedded in Dinetah, the land of the Navajo people. 
From these narratives and through observation of the intra-related dynamics of nature the Navajo 
people further developed modes of knowledge acquisition through divination processes whereby 
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the earth communicates with the Navajo for a plurality of reasons, often for health and healing of 
her people. 

New Materialism has developed out of the context of continental philosophy, and as such 
has tended towards a Euro-American white context, though explicitly feminist in its creation. 
New Materialism works to find space between the constructs of dualism from religion on one 
side and scientific reductionism on the other. This liminal space provides room for thought 
outside of white heterononnativity, that has the potential, if it is taken up further, to develop a 
greater sense of person and place as a school of thought moving beyond the confines of a Euro- 
American background. 

Jainism provides for a philosophical worldview wholly different from the standard white 
westernized philosophical construct. It is a thoroughly material religious perspective of the world 
that views every living being as working towards the potential of release from karmic bonds, and 
as such an ethical component is developed from the smallest of microbes to the largest of 
systems. The Jains have developed a very detailed and systematic approach to epistemology that 
provides for as many perspectives as is possible for any given object. This can provide a helpful 
tool for working outside of the comfort of making universal claims from the constructs of white 
heteronormativity. However, the issue is further complicated in attempting to utilize this 
framework outside of the Jain tradition, in that it is explicitly based on the presence of 
enlightened beings, the kevalin, who have been removed from the process of rebirth, and are thus 
able to perceive the universe in its entirety. If the intent of this dissertation is to provide an 
embodied localized performative knowledge, then recourse to an omniscient being is problematic 
for the schema as I have envisioned it. 
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In order for these various modes of knowledge to destabilize the normative white western 
worldview, in the final chapter I utilize the conflation of sound through audiological diffraction. 
This plays on the image of diffraction that Karen Barad elaborates in her seminal work Meeting 
the Universe HalfWay and combines the image with the theme of listening that began this 
project. This forces the white listener to become destabilized, put off balance from our 
perspectiveless perspective, and causes us to sit and relax, to listen to difference as stability, to 
reorient our lives around earth-centered processes and rhythms. The hope is to restabilize as 
perfonnative emergent creatures living with the earth and her many peoples, human or 
otherwise. The health and sustainability of this planet depends on us unveiling our whiteness, 
releasing our grip on knowledge, and listening to our sisters and brothers. 
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To Ansel and Jakob, leave the world a better place than you found it. 
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I know ancient Mayan and Egyptian 
Astronomers had a far greater 
Understanding of our outer space than we do. 
I know Academia is so drunk on 
Arrogance and racism; 

That they would rather credit these 
Accomplishments to aliens than to admit 
That we are not the smartest 
Civilization to ever live. 


-Propaganda, “Don’t Listen to Me” 



Prologue 


Breaking the bark away from the fallen tree, I find a hidden world of signs and symbols 
that my seven-year-old self just knew contained the secrets of the universe. These etchings must 
tell us something about the land we dwell upon. Rumbling in my stomach overcomes curiosity of 
the secrets hidden in the trees, I leap down from the side of the massive fallen pine, the soft 
crunch of the underbrush cushions my feet. I vow to return to continue my exploration of 
unknown worlds that lay at the side of the ridge above our house. 

Echoes of my father’s hammer resound across the valley and up the hills. Wham. Wham. 
Wham. Pause. Always in three short bursts. Wham. Wham. Wham. I tear down the hill with all 
the energy my little body can muster, the soft cushion of the detritus gives way to the harsh 
crunching of decomposed granite as I approach the bottom. I hear the faint rhythm of Native 
American drums coming from my grandmother's trailer. Wum wum wum wum. Wum wum wum 
wum. As I get closer I hear chanting in an unknown tongue. My grandmother steps out of her 
trailer, "why don’t you go wash up. I'll fix you some supper." Wum wum wum wum. Wham. 

Wham. Wham. Wum wum wum wum. 



I. Thinking Ecologies 

Welcome to Settler Colonialism. The first rule of Settler Colonialism is: 

You do not talk about Settler Colonialism. 

—Iktomi, The Trickster, Indigenizing Philosophy 

Ecological destruction may be the most critical confluence of crises facing the future of 
humanity, and the way we think about the world dictates how we will confront it. The 
consequences of this crisis will disproportionally affect the poor, people of color, and the global 
south due to the different power structures at play. We must act globally by thinking locally 
toward a more sustainable future for all human and non-human communities. Religion has 
played a significant role in devastating the natural environments of our earth, as well as 
separating humankind into distinct subgroups with little acknowledgment of shared humanity. 
Theorists such as Feuerbach and Marx thought that one day humanity would outgrow its opiate- 
projecting gods to realize its potential as the highest creatures of the world. Though they each 
may have been correct to a degree on the use and abuse of religion, they did not foresee a future 
that required the right action of multiple religious expressions of the world in order to survive as 
a species. 

We may very well be at that culmination in the history of civilization. Religion in the 
21st century will play a central role in reorganizing the future potentialities of human and non¬ 
human communities. This role has the possibility of playing out towards greater decadence and 
destruction and has an immense potential to create a generative and fruitful role in living in a 
more just and sustainable world. As long as the central commitment of religion is to escape this 
world — in any of its forms of escapism — then the world will continually lose its creative 
potential toward the future. However, it is my belief that if religion can begin to ground itself in 
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the earth, which we all hold in common, then it can reignite sustainable ways of life and leave 
open multitudes of potentials for living on a flourishing planet. 

It has become almost passe to quote the statistics of climate change around the globe. The 
highest recorded temperatures in history, the flooding, the rising sea levels, the increasing carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere, and climate “weirding,” as it has become known in the last few years, 
are the new normal. To those who are paying attention it has become white-noise that fuels our 
impotent rage, constantly there without the ability to alter the frequency. We must now find ways 
to make statistics stick, or rather, to actively pursue living an alternative political/economic 
lifestyle so that we become a force of change regardless of whether people believe the statistics 
or not. 

The manifold problems facing humanity today are not ones that can be changed by ideas 
alone. The best ideas must be applicable, versatile, and pragmatic. By applicable, I mean, they 
work for the daily lives of individuals and communities. By versatile, I intend to hold certain 
concepts and actions as necessary for some and not for others. By pragmatic, I mean that they 
must be able to change shape to fit different contexts, people groups, socio-economic status, and 
geographic locations. In other words, everyone everywhere does not have to hold to one idea 
about how to live for the future, and it can be worked out differently in a multiplicity of contexts. 

The grounding of this theory/praxis then becomes the epistemological implications of 
direct action, rather than all participants holding to the same set of beliefs and definitions of the 
world. With that said, I have my own opinions and definitions of the world and humanity's place 
in it. I am holding those loose enough that I may find common ground with those who do not 
hold my beliefs, but hold a shared vision for the future of this planet and our place in it. In 
Religion, Politics, and the Earth, Clayton Crockett and Jeffrey Robbins realign ethics away from 
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the individual into an earth-centric focus, which requires a great deal of us and should be a 

reasonable way of living, though in the current culture it seems to counter the cultural norms: 

It is our claim that what we most urgently need now is a geology of morals—an ethics 
that is set up not in opposition to nature but with the earth as its subject. In this way we 
can think about ethics beyond ascetics by attending to the rhythm of organic and 
inorganic beings, and then labor to synchronize with this rhythm. .. .we desperately need 
a new ecology, but one that is not driven by utopian view of nature or destructive rage 
against a weary humanity... We do not have another Earth; so we have to transform our 
relation with this one. The earth, in Hegel's tenns must cease to be a substance and 
become a subject, but in a truly dialectical way, not just a fantasy of Gaia or some 
indulgent Earth-Goddess-Mother who will forgive our sins and fix all our mistakes. 1 

The transformation required of us is more specific to North Americans than to most of the world, 

in part because it is the context these texts come from and, in part, because it is North Americans 

who consume the most disproportionately, which I will examine later at greater length. Before 

we can figure out what a ‘geology of morals’ would look like in iterative practice we must 

reconsider our epistemological position, because knowledge precedes ethics. This idea of having 

a ‘geology of morals’ with the earth as subjective in the process of becoming is both my hope for 

the future and the reason why we need to interrogate what we believe about the earth, listening to 

ways of knowledge outside of the white westernized world. 

This dissertation is, at its core, a proposal for a new methodological epistemology: 

wherein abstraction and objective modes of knowledge are subverted for localized intra-active 

epistemologies. Therefore, the method of this work is exemplified in the work itself. The impetus 

is to destabilize the white westernized world in order to reconnect with the land and to release 

our stranglehold on knowledge. If we are to attempt to live as societies in an ecologically 

sustainable world, then the task is to learn from the earth: listening to its multiplicity with regard 


1 Clayton Crockett and Jeffrey W. Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth: The New Materialism (New York: 
Palgrave Macmillan, 2012), 152. 
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for all of the people of the earth, human or otherwise, and to act in the shared space of our 
particular communities. 

This dissertation focuses on three approaches to knowledge, the conclusions of which 
will bring us to an earth-centric epistemology, or an ecoepistemology, rather than an earth- 
denying one. Navajo, New Materialism, and Jainism help us to consider the earth and all of its 
intra-activity in new and beneficial ways that embody materiality as we know it, while seeking 
the best we can do for the future of all people, human and otherwise. Quoting Creston Davis, 
Crockett and Robbins say, "Humanity is material: thus the material world cannot be written off 
in favor of some kind of retreat into an ethereal transcendence. Thus, accounts of human 
flourishing and resistance to capitalist nihilism must be thoroughly material." 2 I would add that 
not just for human flourishing, but for the flourishing of non-human communities as well, we 
must turn toward a vision of a sustainable future with this confluence of ideas at hand. Our 
priority now should be living within a vision of a future that is mutually beneficial for all 
parties, which requires significant steps taken today, especially in the North American context. 

For far too long, we have allowed the powers that be, to be. However, their power is 
tenuous and rests on the chance that we will not take it upon ourselves to fight political and 
economic inequalities. We must be able to imagine a post-capitalist and a post-American world 
as one that is not in shambles but is flourishing. God has not returned to stop the atrocities done 
in “His” name yet, so I doubt “He” will care much if we no longer live by a constitution set up 
for a world that no longer exists. We are the “big bad other” that we fear is crashing the gates, 
but we do not have to live that way. 

Religion is an often-overlooked element when discussing the ecological crisis and what 
to do about it. It has been shown numerous times and ways that Christianity has played a fairly 
2 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, 35. 
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major role in justifying the forced submission of the earth to the will of capitalism. The second 
chapter examines some of the interplays between religion and the destruction of the earth as a 
result of racism, sexism, and economics through the lens of knowledge and climate change. The 
purpose of that chapter is to review the sources of climate change and climate skepticism and to 
show the importance of thinking differently about the frames of reference the white westernized 
worldview has given us on climate change and knowledge. The emphasis is on situating this 
work to consider the nefarious multiplicities of white hegemony against the earth as issues that 
begin with epistemological foundations. We are living now at the precipice of climate cascade 
effects because of the presupposed objectivity of whiteness. However, rather than spending more 
than one chapter discussing all of its implications, I find it healthier to acknowledge those issues 
and then to move on toward a constructive mode of epistemology. 

The third chapter discusses Navajo ways of knowledge through three practices of 
divination, which can give us insight into the nature of our world through traditional ecological 
knowledge and practices. The fourth chapter covers New Materialism on concepts of knowledge 
and how they have been applied to both religion and science, which seeks to shed light on a 
fissure in Western discourse that has the potential for thinking beyond whiteness. The fifth 
chapter describes Jaina beliefs about materiality and knowledge through a tradition steeped in 
philosophical complexities that touch every sphere of life. The sixth chapter delves into the 
'localizing synthesis' as a mode of comparative philosophy. Here, I utilize the process of 
diffraction through audiological sources as an image for specialized, situated, and performative 
knowledge that destabilizes the white gaze toward a stabilized sustainable future. This is a call to 
action as the emergent intra-active subjectivity of the earth, in essence, to become an 
ecoepistemology. 
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I utilize the words ‘we’ and ‘our’ in a way to signify my identity — a white American 
cis-gendered male who participates in the North American form of academic scholarship. That is 
to say, I am fully recognizing my position, and that there is inherent bias with those interstices. I 
also want to make it clear that I am not trying to write over every form of “we” and “our” in 
recognizing it as such. In many senses, these pronouns work for many people, but they also miss 
the mark. Take for instance, a white woman who is American and cis-gendered working in the 
North American academy. She is, in many ways, exceptionally similar in outlook and worldview 
to that of my own training. However, this also misses the inherent power structures given the 
different dynamics of working in this field as a woman. The same goes for black, brown, Asian, 
and LGBTQIA+ people, where in some instances they are participants in much the same ways as 
I am, having had similar academic training, however very much different in many other ways, 
based on what power structure and degree of association and assimilation a person or group of 
people enjoy at any given time. 

I cannot account for every one of these differences and, in a very real sense, underlying 
the work here is that in relocalizing myself in my web of relations is to not make accounts for 
other people, but rather to acknowledge allies in this work and to allow those allies to work out 
their way of being in the world that is best for them and their web of relations. In this sense I am 
attempting to de-universalize the “we” and “our” but for the purpose of hoping that one day the 
use of “we” and “our” is able to positively mean anyone and everyone. Therefore, my use of 
plural pronouns is effectually a de-generalized and locatable, “we.” The “we” of the white 
westernized world which tends towards patriarchal heteronormativity, that presumes masculinity 
and whiteness, whether or not that is explicit. This is the very concept that I am interrogating in 
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the second chapter, and that is my hope of subverting through my reading of the various 
philosophies in the chapters following. 

In 1989 Kimberle Williams Crenshaw coined the tenn intersectionality to describe these 
interlocking systems of oppression, specifically regarding the oppressions of black women. 
Crenshaw is a lawyer and law professor who used the term to describe the ways that laws only 
allow for one form of oppression in court cases. She says, “The particular challenge in the law 
was one that was grounded in the fact that anti-discrimination law looks at race and gender 
separately.” 3 Crenshaw used the term intersectionality “to come up with a common everyday 
metaphor that people could use,” to describe how discriminations function between these 
discrete generalized fonns of oppression. This is the central mark of black Feminist and 
Womanist philosophy, theology, and ethics — by interrogating the intersections of race, gender, 
and class, a clearer picture of both personal and systemic discrimination can be brought to light. 
The intent of this is to then be able to move toward change in those areas after understanding 
where these intersections are and how they affect people differently. 

As a white man working within academic scholarship in North America, I am 
phenotypically and educationally positioned at the invisible pinnacle of this hierarchy of power 
structures. It is for this reason that I need to understand intersectionality and how these systems 
of oppression overlap for various groups of people with the explicit intent of not reifying those 
modes of oppression or discrimination in my work and interactions. This brings me to mention 
that the specific audience for this dissertation is white men such as myself, however that is not to 
deny the variable intersections of other allies in this type of project. It is written from my 

3 Bim Adewunmi, "Kimberle Crenshaw on Intersectionality," New Statesman, April 2, 2014, accessed March 
10, 2020, https://www.newstatesman.com/lifestyle/2014/04/kimberl-crenshaw-intersectionality-i-wanted-come- 
everyday-metaphor-anyone-could. 
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perspective. I am making no claims to a positionless position of objectivity, as is the norm for the 
academy, and as such I am not making claims for other people in their subjectivities. In this way 
the “our” from the title of this dissertation is at once acknowledging this position of privilege as 
a white person in the academy, and yet subverts the epistemological norms wherein I am actually 
calling ourselves to step down from the dais of academic presumptions while simultaneously 
allowing, through the release of “our” hold on power, those who are not in these positions to be 
heard as our kinfolk, as our sisters and brothers. First, we need to recognize the humanity and 
knowledge of all peoples, no matter their socioeconomic position or training in academic fields 
of knowledge. Second, is to take this concept beyond the merely human and into the earth 
herself, to acknowledge and respect the agency and knowledge of all beings as our kinfolk as 
well. 

Alice Walker used the term ‘sisters and brothers,’ in referring to trees which were being 
cut down and dragged out by loggers, “like enormous hearses, carrying the battered bodies of the 
old sisters and brothers.” 4 Melanie Harris draws on the environmental activism of Alice Walker 
in her book Ecowomanism: African American Women and Earth-Honoring Faiths, where she 
draws the connection not just in Walker coining the tenn womanism but also in stipulating the 
personhood of the earth as a living being, and thus prefiguring ecowomanism as Harris defines it. 
Harris says, “She suggests that honor, agency, and worth ought to be extended to parts of nature 
so that trees, birds, lakes, rivers, mountains, and streams,” 5 are also afforded the same 
consideration as all human beings. Walker, via Harris and the ecowomanist movement, tie 
together the importance of considering the earth and all of her entities as sisters and brothers with 
Native American spiritualties who also treat the earth and all beings in familial relations. 

4 Melanie L. Harris, Ecowomanism: African American Women and Earth-Honoring Faiths (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2017), Kindle edition, location 1558. 

5 Harris, Ecowomanism, location 1568. 
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I am intentionally drawing on these two streams of ecoconsciousness and intra-relations 
in using the term ‘our sisters and brothers’ in the title, as all of our relations and as listening 
through kinship that supersedes white westernized formations of the nuclear family. The critical 
importance is being able to re-embody our place in the land, as intra-related agents rather than as 
the only beings of import, provided that we are located with the land, and not abstractly hovering 
above nature and society. As Brian Burkhart argues "kinship is something that must be 
established within a local community of beings (animals, rocks, and trees)," if we are to "find 
and establish [our] kinship relationships with those beings in order for the community to come 
together as a bottom-up unity." 6 This is a community, one working from the bottom-up, which 
will provide guidelines for a 'geology of morals,’ as long as we realize ourselves, and our 
responsibilities, in relation to and with the earth. Humans emerged from the natural process of 
intra-relations of the earth, and so, in a very real sense, all beings are our sisters and brothers. In 
recognizing these kinship relations with all beings, we remove ourselves from our perch on top 
of the hierarchy of being, which presupposes the inherent objectivity of whiteness, and 
reintegrate ourselves in the web of relations. 

Considering our kinship relations with all entities begins our process of reintegrating with 
the earth, "both sacredness and general kinship terms mark our attitude and approach to the 
search for our right path and right relationships." 7 Following the Navajo path of right 
relationships means practicing morality, as the lived experience of the world is in the process of 
continual change and renewal. Rather than abstract moral or ethical concepts that become the 
rule, the Navajo teach us to begin with our relationships with our sisters and brothers, recognize 
their sacrality, and then work together toward beneficial ways of life. 

6 Brian Burkhart, Indigenizing Philosophy through the Land: A Trickster Methodology for Decolonizing 
Environmental Ethics and Indigenous Futures (East Lansing, Ml: Michigan State University Press, 2019), 301. 

7 Burkhart, Indigenizing Philosophy, 301. 
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My goal is to learn to think and to observe, in similar ways as Indigenous people do, 
embedded with the earth, but without appropriating their practices and ways of living. That we 
may be able to leam from those practices, to hear the importance of their guiding narratives and 
how that shapes their worldview is essential in order to reshape how white North Americans 
conceive of the world. Refraining our modes of knowledge will help us to localize ourselves 
back into the land. The purpose is not to recolonize Indigeneity, but rather to learn the methods 
of knowledge acquisition that change our frames of reference, our hubris, and our ways of 
destruction toward ways of life, and of sustainable living with the earth and all of its inhabitants. 

This is an ecoepistemology in the most real sense of merging ecology and epistemology. 
It is to know from the earth as intra-active participants of the earth's becoming—to know the 
natural process of the earth is the natural process of humanity, and to know the earth is to know 
oneself, and to know oneself in relation with all things is to act according to the principles of the 
earth's multiplicities. Edwardo Kuhn, in How Forests Think: Toward an Anthropology Beyond 
the Human, discusses the knowing path of the Amazon rain forest, through the perspectivalism 
of the Runa people of Avila. In this work, he describes how the Runa perfonn activities like the 
forest does, for instance painting one’s hand deep purple in order to hide it from being seen by 
the armored catfish, 8 which they do "to make sense of these various selves that inhabit the forest 
by trying to see how they see, and by imagining how different perspectives interact." 9 This is an 
epistemology, a form of location-specific knowledge about the ecological landscape that aids 
them in working with that ecology, rather than against it. This example of ecoepistemology is the 
guiding principle of this dissertation, to leam from the land, to "attempt to capture the 


Eduardo Kuhn, How Forests Think: Toward an Anthropology Beyond the Human (Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 2013), 96. 

9 Kuhn, How Forests Think, 96. 
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perspective of another organism as part of a larger whole," 10 by way of listening to these voices 
from outside of the accepted borders of white westernized knowledge. 

In so doing, I hope that we are able to release our stranglehold on the earth, on people of 
color, on religious difference, on philosophical difference, and on our dependence on economies 
of destruction. For far too long, we have lived comfortable lives founded upon the destruction of 
the earth and its multiplicity of people, human or otherwise. The destruction of the earth has 
always been based upon the supposed supremacy of whiteness, from racist pseudo-science to 
religious superiority, which no one had a right to hold in the first place. We cannot change the 
past, but we can learn from it and do better: "A better world is possible, it doesn't have to be this 
way." 11 

Becoming the Other: Interrogating My Whiteness 

The work in the following chapters is fueled by the necessity to be anti-racist and anti¬ 
colonialist. However, it is not explicitly about race or whiteness as such. In that sense, 
inequalities must be singled out as they arise in conversation with the texts and traditions that I 
am engaging. That is not to say that I will see everything inherent to these ways of knowing. It is 
to participate in recognizing that those inequalities exist and are realities for billions of people on 
this planet. The present is barely holding on due to destruction wrought by whiteness upon this 
planet. The future will surely not abide. 

The process of researching for this dissertation has guided my path in deconstructing my 
whiteness and masculinity while simultaneously learning from other worldviews. I believe that 
nothing will change until white people start confronting their participation in systems of 
oppression, including any calls to maintain the status quo. The status quo is the process of living 

10 Kuhn, How Forests Think, 96. 

11 Andre Henry, Hope and Hard Pills, accessed February 19, 2020, http://andrehenry.com. 
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with unseen destruction while blaming others for it when it is pointed out. We must do better. 
We must release our grip on enclosures of knowledge so that others may have the freedoms that 
we claim for ourselves. In this sense the ‘we’ of white people needs to become the ‘other’ rather 
than always leading with the presumption that non-white is other and we are the standard by 
which ‘otherness’ is judged. We can no longer see ourselves as the standard, but rather as the 
ones in need of change, and it is change that we must make with our agency, subverting the 
‘savior complex’ in all its forms. We should not ask to be saved, nor to do ‘saving,’ but rather to 
enjoin in the communion of beings on this planet to work together for positive potentials of life 
and sustainability. We must come to grips with whiteness and its invisibility to our eyes, not to 
find a way to add melanin to our epidermis, but rather to live beyond the stranglehold of 
whiteness, where the underlying ideologies of individualism and positionless objectivity—key 
markers of whiteness—pass into the dustbin of history. 

The Whitest County in California 

I grew up in rural Northern California, and as such had minimal interaction with people 
of different ethnicities and backgrounds. Significantly, there was very little of what would pass 
for notable difference in worldview or religion. There were two main versions of whiteness — 
the liberal ’new ager' and the conservative Christian. The dominant view was the presumption of 
a conservative Christian worldview: one of baptized capitalism, of pulling oneself up by one’s 
bootstraps, and of quiet white comfort. The presumption of whiteness was the normative reality, 
in which anyone that did not fit must have something individually wrong with themselves. 
Systems of oppression did not exist because no one who was white felt their consequences. 

In fourth grade, our class took a field trip to the California state capitol. I had been to 
Sacramento many times with my parents and grandmother but had never been to the capitol 
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building and rarely was I with friends. The drive was a little over an hour from my hometown, 
and the excitement of going on a big bus with all of our friends was exhilarating. We arrived at 
the capitol and listen to the usual buddy system talk when we were approached by our tour guide, 
a white woman probably in her thirties who was a staffer for a state senator. 

She gave a brief description of what we would be doing on the tour—where we would go 
and the like—when she paused and asked, "Where are you from again?" We all started shouting 
out the name of our town, Grass Valley, and one of the teachers said, "It’s in Nevada County." 
The staffer paused, looked around the group of kids, and then said, "Oh. That is the whitest 
county in California." This seemed like an odd comment in response to where we lived, and none 
of us knew what that meant at the time. It would take me many years to understand its 
significance to the state, to its residents, and to myself. It’s not that I had been completely 
shielded from ideas of race or racism, it was that we were marked white for the first time in our 
lives. Little did I know that staffer’s comment would become a gift of responsibility, an 
opportunity to listen. 

Since whiteness cannot hear blackness, it cannot hear Indigeneity, and it cannot hear 
Latinx voices; it will only hear difference as white noise. It is because of reflecting upon my 
history that I must listen to voices outside of whiteness, and it is why I must write this 
dissertation. Ecology, race, sexism, economics, and politics are intra-related phenomena, which 
must be confronted individually and systemically if anything is going to be different for future 
generations. 

If we are going to live differently in the present for a better future then we must pay more 
than lip service to being anti-racist because "there can be and often is a split between proclaimed 
anti-racist ideals held by some whites and their unexamined racial narcissism and conformity to 
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racial exclusion ." 12 Furthermore, this sentiment applies to any number of'isms' such as 
colonialism, sexism, heterocentrism, environmentalism, and other social and economic 
inequalities. We white people love to talk about being better than any of these issues, of being 
'woke' without having to do any of the hard work required of us to live differently. The problem 
is that we are so enamored with our own voices that we are unable to hear voices of difference 
and to do something about it in our own lives. This work, then, is a way for me to participate in 
enacting a different world, to begin to perform anti-racism, anti-colonialism, and anti-sexism, to 
listen to marginalized voices and to speak out new ways of being toward the white 
heteronormative world. We must recognize where systems of oppression are at play, especially 
ones we passively participate in before we can know how to change them. 

Look, A White! 

George Yancy, in Look, A White!, provides ways of interrogating these systems in our 
work and in our daily lives, saying, "flipping the script is, one might say, a gift offering: an 
opportunity, a call to responsibility—perhaps even to greater maturity. “Look, a white!” is 
disruptive and clears space for new forms of recognition ." 13 So, taking up Yancy's call to 
proclaim, "Look, a white!" at our most treasured and racist sensibilities, we may begin the 
process of truly living out a better future. These institutionalized forms of racism that are unseen 
to white eyes pervade our every breath and the repercussions are felt on black bodies, on Latinx 
bodies, and on Indigenous bodies. It is for this reason that it is our (read: white) responsibility to 
change our internalized narratives. It is for this reason that I will highlight whiteness in the work 
that follows. 


Naomi Zack, "Forward: Racist Onions and Etchings," forward to Look, A White! Philosophical Essays on 
Whiteness, by George Yancy (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 2012), x. 

13 George Yancy, Look, A White! Philosophical Essays on Whiteness (Philadelphia, PA: Temple University Press, 
2012), 5. 
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The hegemony of white masculinity pervades our presumptive worldview so much that 
even in vastly different categorizations we find whiteness hiding in plain sight. Left unexamined, 
we suppose that we can consider ecology, for instance, from philosophical positions and ’find’ 
ourselves as conceiving of the world in the ’right’ ways, claiming that we must merely pay a 
higher carbon tax, or drive a Prius. Nevertheless, that very performance of whiteness is the 
continued destruction of the world. Without hearing other voices, we will only confirm our 
inabilities as the only abilities. Thus, our whiteness performs racism in every context of our lives, 
even when we are not acting overtly racist toward another human being. 

It is for the purposes listed above that I will point out whiteness and sexism as they show 
up sitting comfortably in the corner of our eyes, speaking over voices of truth and health for our 
world. This is also a process of only partial progress. I may very well miss opportunities in the 
pages that follow to recognize and interrogate all forms of whiteness, masculinity, and 
heteronormativity. Nevertheless, it is something that I must do, even if only as a subscript in 
support of the main themes. It is also why the concept of knowledge acquisition is so important 
to understand and is the impetus for writing on epistemic modes outside of the mainstream 
academic categorizations of knowledge. The destruction that flows in the wake of whiteness 
begins with our presumptive knowledge, occluded by our inability to see and hear the world as it 
truly is. The first injustices perpetuated by whiteness were derived from the presumption of the 
inferiority of anything different or unknown. We must re-embody ourselves in our skin and 
bones, acknowledging our locations and privileges, by suspending our performative dominance 
and affording others their locations and privileges without qualifications. 
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"The gift is not all about you. As white, you are used to everything always being about 
you ," 14 Yancy says, about flipping the script on whiteness and asking of us to interrogate our 
whiteness and the whiteness of our philosophy. It is a gift of responsibility to our heritage and 
what we do with it. Yancy says of this gift, "While I see it as a gift, I know that not all gifts are 
free of discomfort. Indeed, some are heavy laden with great responsibility. Yet it is a gift that 
ought to engender a sense of gratitude, a sense of humility, and an opportunity to give thanks; 
not the sort of attitude that reinscribes white entitlement." 15 Yancy provides for white people the 
gift of the perception of whiteness, a gift of responsibility to look at how our ways of life are 
living examples of death and destruction to anything outside of the construction of whiteness. 

This process of examining whiteness is the process of situating whiteness "as a specific 
historical and ideological configuration, revealing it as 'an identity created and continued with 
all-too-real consequences for the distribution of wealth, prestige, and opportunity.’" 16 Whereby 
whiteness is no longer allowed to work in abstraction and through the “invisible” lens of 
objectivity, but is brought back into the very lives and wellbeing of all people, human or 
otherwise. Demarcating whiteness as visible is "an act of situating whiteness within the context 
of material forces and raced interest-laden values that reinforce whiteness as the site of privilege 
and hegemony." 17 The privilege of whiteness is such that we have "created a fonn of'humanism' 
that obfuscates [our] hegemonic efforts to treat [our] experiences as universal and 
representative." 18 The universalizing project of white westernized philosophy has treated any 
difference as an aberration that must be removed rather than allowing for particular, situated 
knowledge to flourish. 

14 Yancy, Look, A White!, 6, (italics in original). 

15 Yancy, Look, A White!, 6. 

16 Yancy, Look, A White!, 7. 

17 Yancy, Look, A White!, 7 

18 Yancy, Look, A White!, 7. 
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The Transparency of Whiteness 

The concept of whiteness as the prevailing social privilege is transparent to those white 
people who have not accepted the opportunity to confront their own privileges as participants in 
the larger social and economic structures, by way of treating our experience as 'universal and 
representative’ effectually flipping universality onto itself. Thus, any confrontation with the 
concept of 'whiteness' is turned into personal attacks at having been bom phenotypically light 
skinned. But the critiques of whiteness, are not criticizing someone for happening to be born 
light skinned. These are criticisms of the structures of whiteness that we have inherited through 
the history of white folk. Due to the presumed transparency of action, we end up enacting those 
very structures of oppression without necessarily “willing” our participation. 

A BBC news clip reveals this stark contrast in confronting whiteness and the perception 
by white people of somehow being specifically called out for a willing participation in these 
systems. The segment’s topic of discussion centered on changing the name of an honors award 
from "Order of the British Empire" to "Order of British Excellence." One of the guests, Jonzi D, 
had been given the honor and declined to accept it, saying that he did not want to accept an honor 
for participation in the British Empire, for all of the evils it has committed over the course of its 
history. One of the white guests suggested that the British Empire was not all bad and has 
provided economic and social good around the world. Dr. Kehinde Andrews, a professor of 
black studies at Birmingham City University, then said, "Whiteness is a psychosis—you can't 
have a reasonable explanation." 19 To which two of the white newscasters began to chide the two 
invited black guests for being racist and claiming that Andrews said that they personally were 

19 Ashleigh Atwell, Atlanta Black Star, "Video: Black Professor Unleashes Flood of White Tears After On-Air 
Clash Ensues When Guest Says the British Empire 'Wasn't All Bad,"' accessed February 19, 2020, 
https://atlantablackstar.com/2020/02/05/video-black-professor-unleashes-flood-of-white-tears-after-on-air-clash- 
ensues-when-guest-says-the-british-empire-wasnt-all-bad. 
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psychotic since their skin was white. But Andrews never said they were individually psychotic, 
what he pointed out was that in being able to whitewash all of British Empire’s atrocities, was 
the ‘psychosis of whiteness,’ of not being able to see the sins committed by one’s ancestors and 
to admit, that those were bad things we did, and that we could rectify our position on these 
atrocities. The ’psychosis of whiteness,' as Dr. Andrews so eloquently put it, was their own 
inability to see how their actions, and the actions of their ancestors, participated in and 
propagated systems of oppression, and that the first step in recognizing whiteness is, in effect, to 
see the psychosis for what it is. 

Historian Theodore W. Allen is generally credited as the first person to use the term 
“white privilege” or “white-skin privilege” in examining this aspect of the construction of 
whiteness. Allen details the creation of “whiteness” in his two volume work entitled The 
Invention of the White Race 20 by way of examining the racial differences in slavery by the 
Western European world and its importation of slavery into the American colonies. He points out 
that the creation of'white' as a racial category was brought into colonial legal code after Bacon's 
Rebellion, wherein the colonial government enacted new law codes separating those with white 
skin from the Native and African people in the region. Notably, this creation of whiteness was 
not merely white skin oppression of non-white skinned people, but was in fact a "ruling-class 
social control formation in response to labor solidarity." 21 Effectively, the creation of whiteness 
by European colonizers on the American continent was also the explicit creation of race-as-class 
distinctions in order to protect whiteness as a social class and pitted people with economic 
similarities against one another as a class distinction via whiteness. 


20 Theodore W. Allen, The Invention of the White Race (Brooklyn, NY: Verso Books, 2012). 

21 Allen, Invention of the White Race, 554. 
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The ruling class divided the labor pool into racial categories in order to exploit both non¬ 
white skinned people, who were characterized as always in need of control, and poor white 
people, who were characterized as recognizing whiteness as necessarily superior, and identifying 
with it in the hopes of raising their economic status. Essentially, the creation of whiteness was 
simultaneous with the creation of modern day capitalist exploitation of labor. Therefore, the 
creation of white privilege enables white people to not recognize social privileges that have been 
afforded to us and not to people who happen to not have white skin, whether or not there are 
economic factors at play, wherein equality could be maintained if it were not for the supposed 
supremacy of whiteness. 

Scholar and anti-racist educator Peggy McIntosh likens white privilege to having been 
given a 'knapsack of privilege' that contains "special provisions, maps, passports, codebooks, 
visas, clothes, tools and blank checks” which constitute "unearned assets which [we] can count 
on cashing in each day, but about which [we were] 'meant' to remain oblivious." 22 McIntosh does 
not mean to use the image of a backpack to nonnalize or make light of the privilege conferred 
through its contents, but rather as an image that provides a way for white people to see our biases 
and to name those privileges in order to do something about it in society. She says further, 
"Whites are taught to think of their lives as morally neutral, normative, and average, and also 
ideal," and that "schooling gave [us] no training in seeing [ourselves] as ... oppressors]." 23 
These privileges do not merely elevate whiteness to moral and social norms, but also work to 
subjugate non-white-skinned people. We are already the oppressors because of these systemic 
privileges that have been afforded to our skin color through the racialization of history. What 
matters at this point is what we choose to do with those privileges. Do we continue to ignore 

22 Peggy McIntosh, "White Privilege: Unpacking the Invisible Knapsack," in White Privilege: Essential Readings 
on the Other Side of Racism, ed. Paula S. Rothenberg (NY: Worth Publishers, 2016), 151. 

23 McIntosh, "White Privilege," 152. 
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their presence in supporting our lives? Or do we confront those systems and seek to disempower 
whiteness? 

Psychologist Deraid Wang Sue has studied the psychological processes of white privilege 
and how those systems have supported the invisibility of whiteness in mainstream American 
culture. Sue says, "White privilege reinforces the avoidance of looking at how racism oppresses 
and harms People of Color because it seduces them with the benefits of being white." 24 The 
seduction of privileges of white skin allow white people to knowingly or unknowingly support 
their own privileges without the consequences of those actions. This psychological accounting of 
white privilege points out the cognitive dissonance that we would experience if we were to 
understand that these unearned social and economic privileges are in fact oppressing people of 
color. 

We are afforded the privilege of not taking account of our actions and we can deny that 
those very processes exist because we are psychologically clear of overt racism. In other words, 
"self-deception and living a false reality (illusion) are rewarded." 2J Thus, in not participating we 
remove any guilt associated with acting in ways that we would deem morally harmful if they 
were pointed out, and we do not have to deal with them being pointed out, since we cannot see 
how living our morally upstanding lives could be construed as racist. 

Sue's psychological examinations tie us back to the BBC panelists who were pushing 
back against Andrew's claim about the British Empire being harmful to the world, especially to 
black and brown people, and of whiteness more generally, when he said, "Whiteness is a 


D.W. Sue, "The Invisible Whiteness of Being," in White Privilege: Essential Readings on the Other Side of 
Racism ed. Paula S. Rothenberg (New York: Worth Publishers, 2016), 21. 

25 Sue, "Invisible Whiteness", 22. 
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psychosis—you can't have a reasonable explanation." 26 These claims whitewash the real 
atrocities committed in the name of colonialism and developmental exploitation of non-white 
countries. The newscasters from the clip were in fact playing out this very concept as both 
Andrews and Sue have articulated. They could not see their own whiteness as participants in 
actions that they otherwise would have deemed morally reprehensible because otherwise they 
would have to openly deal with the cognitive dissonance of recognizing atrocities committed in 
systems that support their ways of life. If listening to others and self reflection were more 
broadly encouraged in school, as McIntosh intonated, it would have been reasonable for those 
newscasters to admit that the British Empire had committed those atrocities and considered the 
change of name for the honor award. It would have cost them nothing, their lives would have 
stayed exactly the same, but they could not see whiteness as a systemic issue separated from the 
biological fact of being phenotypically white skinned. Thus, their psychological process 
supported their worldview and simultaneously continued the oppression of people of color. 

I remember a time when I was in an undergraduate program at a private Christian 
university where the invisibility of whiteness was shown to me. I was with a group of musicians 
and one of only a couple of white people, which honestly was a bit of an oddity at that school. 
One of the black students mentioned an incident of racism in a class, and a few others began to 
talk about how racist the school was and how no one would do anything about it. In my invisible 
white privilege I said something along the lines of, "Oh I’ve never noticed anything racist on 
campus." To which someone replied, "Well, isn’t that the point? You don't see it, but we 
experience it every day." I did not really understand what he meant at the time. I had no reason to 
argue with him, but I was still thinking of racism as strictly a white person being overtly racist. I 
did not understand how systems and microaggressions worked underneath the purview of white 

26 Atwell, "Video: Black Professor". 
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society and were supported by our not seeing them. My whiteness was invisible to me. It was 
invisible in how it played out on campus as the nonnative experience and how that could 
perpetuate negative experiences for people of color. I am not going to make any claims that I am 
now free of that thinking or of living with the privileges of being white skinned in America. But 
I am recognizing my complicity with those systems and doing what I can to bring them to light 
and to ask that other white people do the same. 

We white people have committed injustices by claiming that experiences of black, brown, 
and Indigenous people must align with white heteronormativity. And we have done this because 
from the position of our white “objectivity” we have described the world in such a way that it 
must all conform to our preconceived notions, rather than be found wrong in any way. Since 
white objectivity knows the world from its positionless position, it has no problem creating 
moral obligations that run counter to the health of the earth while pursuing ethical injustices 
against bodies of black and brown people and the earth. Destruction of the earth through 
extractive practices such as mining, fracking, drilling, clear-cutting, and monoculture agriculture 
is racism run rampant across the earth. 

Our presumption of objectivity has prevented voices from being heard from around the 
world who are crying out against our destructive livelihoods. The nonnalization of North 
American white heteronormativity is only able to continue on the appropriation and extraction of 
resources our earth can no longer afford to lose. It is these assumptions—this normalized 
individualism—that this dissertation seeks to uncover by listening to voices previously silenced 
by whiteness, to find fissures within white academic discourse, and to find ways forward as 
situated beings intra-acting with the world in all of its performative multiplicities. The 
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methodologies in the following section are my attempt to grapple with these intra-active 
multiplicities as a way of situating myself while learning from the perspectives of others. 

Methodology 

With all of this in mind, this methodology must have sources from multiply located 
epistemologies that claim a related goal of a flourishing planet for all of its communities. In that 
regard, I draw on sources from decoloniality, ecofeminism/ecowomanism, and New Materialist 
thought. These philosophies differ in what content they examine. However, it is my belief that 
they share a common goal of providing a sustainable way of life on this planet. 

A critical commonality between these methods is that each, in their own ways, draws out and 
critiques dualisms as framed by the white westernized world. For decolonality, the dualism is of 
the coloniality of difference that creates two distinctly different views of the Indigenous person. 
Both of which are presumably in need of salvation by the white westernized world. For 
ecofeminism, the common critique is the alignment of the feminine with the earth. This 
subsequently fulfills a similar premise that the female is in a state of chaos and in need of 
control, as well as simultaneously being guided by emotions and in need of proper care. And 
ecowomanism takes these critiques further toward the subjugation of black bodies as a distinct 
social and economic class always in need of control. Both, however, critique the alignment of the 
female and/or the black body as too similar to nature and therefore in need of cultivation in the 
white man’s image. 

New Materialism criticizes dualisms between the ideologies of science and the dogmas of 
religion, attempting to break through fissures and find sustenance with a critical and constructive 
stance on both science and religion, throwing neither out, but utilizing them as emergent 
properties of humanity's evolving process. I will briefly describe these methodologies from each 
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of these perspectives, and then follow up by describing audiological entanglements as a model of 
destabilizing and localizing this methodology. 

Decoloniality 

Coloniality serves those with privilege and power, whether they want it or not, and the 
settler colonizers of the modem era very much wanted to privilege the pristine and untamed 
continent with their power-knowledge. Walter Mignolo says, "Western civilization had 
constructed its own history, had assumed that the history of the planet was its property and that it 
was the point of arrival in an ascending history of the human species." 27 The construction of the 
history of Western Civilization from Europe to the Americas that became the foundation of the 
settler-colonial project known as the United States of America, as well as the settler nations over 
the rest of the Western continents in North, Central, and South America were predicated on the 
"epistemic privilege of narrating its own local history and projecting it onto universal history." 28 

This colonization of the historical process is the abstraction of anything located in a grand 
narrative of the salvation of the world through the anns of the white man. This is the bifurcation 
of modernity, not of separating the sacred from the profane, but rather in the subjugation of all 
difference regardless of whether it is from religious experience or from observational and 
reasonable scientific evidence. If the knowledge was gained outside of the purview of the 
modern white man, then that knowledge is suspect and discarded. This process will be described 
further in the first chapter. However, mentioning it here is necessary for a basic understanding of 
the decolonial method. 

Following the decolonial method from Brian Burkhart, the coloniality of difference, as 
mentioned above, creates two false images of the Native Peoples of the Americas: "the form of 

27 Walter D. Mignolo, Local Histories/Global Designs: Coloniality, Subaltern Knowledges, and Border Thinking 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2000), ix. 

28 Mignolo, Local Histories/Global Designs, ix. 
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the natural Indian savage and the natural ecological Indian saint." 29 Both images, however, serve 
the narrative of coloniality by keeping Indigenous people as those who are in need of 'civility' of 
the white westernized world, which keeps them from being able to enact their agency. We must 
not reify these images of the Native American, especially in considering knowledge for an 
ecological conscience. Both images serve to place the Indigenous person as a part of nature, and 
the white westernized persons as those standing outside of nature. However, humans of any 
locality, nationality, or ethnicity are, in fact, emergent beings of the intra-activity of the earth, as 
we will discuss later. Therefore we are as much a part of nature as we presume the Native to be. 

In this sense, the method is to leam from Indigeneity how to reintegrate our personhood 
into the land. Abstracting the person from the land, as colonialism does, it becomes the source of 
life against life itself: civilization in the Western mind is the removal of humanity from its home, 
from its very womb. We, the white westernized world, are the ones in need of re-education and 
integration, not the other way around. We enact our incivility by forcing others into our modes of 
knowledge rather than being willing to learn from the multiplicity of the earth. 

The method from decoloniality, in this sense, is one of pointing out those layers of 
abstraction, those positions of delocality that arise in our everyday actions and in our 
philosophical texts that must be reintegrated back into the land. It's like seeing a balloon begin to 
get away from a young child. You run and jump to grab the string and bring it back down to 
where it belongs. Too much harm can come from that balloon being released into the 
atmosphere, so also is there harm in allowing the white westernized worldview to run rampant 
across the earth without being tied down. The critical mode of this method is toward the 
imagined dualisms of coloniality. Dualities such as what counts as nature and as culture, what is 


Burkhart, Indigenizing Philosophy, 181. 
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wild and pristine, human and not human, and the constructive mode is to reunite these dualisms 
into non-dual properties of resilience, balance, relations, and locatability in the land. 


Ecofeminisms 

Ecofeminism is critical of the dualisms from the white westernized world as they have 

played out in relating the chaos of nature with the supposed chaos of the feminine. Claiming that 

both were, therefore, in need of control while simultaneously claiming the pristine ideal of the 

feminine as in need of protection is the equivalent of the pristineness of nature that is in need of 

conservation. This critique of the westernized dualisms similarly works for ecofeminists as with 

the decolonial. Both sets of dualisms are predicated on the white western male 'knowing' the true 

nature of a thing, and in need of his care and protection. He can subjugate women and nature to 

his whims and can do with them as he pleases. In thinking of this method, specifically toward 

concepts of knowledge, we are reminded by Lori Greun that we must: 

Recognize that claims to knowledge are always influenced by the values of the culture in 
which they are generated. Following the arguments made by feminist philosophers of 
science, Marxists, cultural critics, and others, ecofeminists believe that facts are theory¬ 
laden, theories are value-laden, and values are molded by historical and philosophical 
ideologies, social norms, and individual processes of categorization. 30 

We can then, along with ecofeminists, begin with a methodological supposition that the values 

provided through culture influence that knowledge. So, the very examination of ways of 

knowing from philosophies outside of the West becomes a form of feminist discourse. This 

critical mode in ecofeminism reveals the falsity of these dualisms, and the constructive mode 

"implies creating a democratic culture beyond dualism, ending colonizing relationships and 

finding a mutual, ethical basis for enriching coexistence with earth others." 31 This is a 


Lori Gruen, "Toward an Ecofeminist Moral Epistemology," in Ecological Feminism, ed. Karen J. Warren (New 
York: Routledge, 1993), 124. 

31 Gruen, "Ecofeminist Moral Epistemology," 125. 
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constructive mode of the openness required to remake society in ways that best fit all of the 
relations, rather than as a society imposed on others. 

New Materialisms 

New Materialism’s method is to critique from the material the dualisms of science and 
religious dogmatism underlying Western ideology. The dualisms inherent in the foundations of 
westernized society perform similar functions in the bifurcation of the human from the world that 
is worked out differently in both the science as ideology and dogmatic religious worldviews. 

This critical component follows up with a constructive mode of framing new perspectives on the 
world as intra-active participants of a living and transfonnational world. The philosophical 
discussions have generally been centered around discovering ontologies faithful to the critique 
and to crafting a more holistic view of being, which are specifically from the material as more 
than inert matter. This mode is one that seeks to find fissures between science as ideology and 
dogmatism of religion that moves beyond critique toward considering our universe as benefiting 
from perspectives in both science and religion. The importance is to begin to learn from the earth 
as subject, which is the intent of this dissertation; as such this method is also the message. 

Since New Materialist philosophers are primarily from the West, in the method that I 
propose we first listen to epistemologies from Navajo philosophy to see how they conceive of 
their respective world. Then we interrogate modes of knowing in New Materialism to see if those 
modes are valuable to continue the process of locating our communal epistemologies. This way 
of thinking, this method of comparing sources that are not Western, is a careful balance that has 
the potential of falling into appropriation, which I do not want to do, nor do I think is helpful for 
either position. One of the characterizations of the West is that we are always ready to 
appropriate that which is not ours and to make it our own creation. Nevertheless, that is a part of 
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the very problem that I am proposing we learn not to do by listening to the voices of Indigenous 
peoples. 

Bridge: Audiological Entanglements 

Upon entering the small gallery space one was confronted with a multitude of images, 
and sounds. The wall directly ahead contains five paintings descending in size outward from the 
largest in the middle. A painting of the Arc of the Covenant with a pillar of fire and smoke 
arising from the center and bordered with a gilded and broken frame, sits in the center of the 
main wall. The wall to the left is painted dark blue and is covered, floor to ceiling, with hundreds 
of photographs. Arising quietly above the din of artful conversation is a piece of music that plays 
from various speakers placed about the gallery space. In the right corner is a doll perched atop a 
short pillar, leaning against a partial wall, occluding half the gallery from sight. The doll has 
makeup on, and is wrapped in chains. The placard reads, "A doll for every child." Towering 
above the doll are two oversized photos—one of a musician holding his guitar backwards with a 
small American flag on it and the other of a model posing in a garden in the harsh North Atlantic 
winter, a smile eking through the biting wind. 

One may gradually notice, while staring at the stark contrast of visual themes, that the 
music 'feels' different in each ear. The sound is the same, but something is off-putting about it, 
almost as though the melody of the cello is pushing against the left ear and a faint hiss is coming 
from around the corner. Stepping around toward the right, one is greeted by a smiley red-haired 
hipster, who seems to be reaching out of the frame to confront you, simultaneously beckoning 
and holding you at bay. The hissing gets louder, it now pushes against your right ear and the faint 
orchestral music hides behind the white-noise. Then you notice a cave built into the gallery, but 
not an ordinary cave of damp rocks and moss. This is a ‘Post-Moderne Cave.’ In it sits a golden 
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fleece recliner on top of red shag carpet facing a television set with three separate screens, all 
playing static. There lies three paint cans and a few paint brushes of various sizes. The static of 
the television scratches at your ear, but the tv itself is not making any noise, and the constant 
flicker of black and white pixels burns your retinas. A small placard plastered to the side of the 
cave wall reads, "Welcome to the Post-Moderne Cave, make yourself at home." 32 Nothing is 
quite as it appears. 

Diffraction from Light to Sound 

Ancient Greek philosophy focused predominantly on the visually observable world. For 
the white westernized world this has become the foundation of all philosophy, especially of 
epistemology. Thus, any knowledge must have a visible component that is measurable and 
replicable for it to count as knowledge in the epistemological form. In this sense as well, other 
types of knowledge in the ancient Greek world did not count as the highest form of knowledge. 
The other types being doxa, or the practice of something, and techne, the technique or production 
of something, especially in the various arts and crafts of the time, such as pottery, fishing, 
carpentry, and so forth. This fonn of episteme is what was translated into scientia in Latin, which 
later became science in the westernized world; and in this sense must be directed at something 
observable, hence the tight connection throughout westernized philosophy of science and 
epistemology. 

Interestingly, in Platonic epistemology, the visible world is in fact just that—an image, 
and not the true world of the fonns. These images, then, are warped versions of their true and 
immortal essences, but images of them nonetheless. According to this line of reasoning, we 
know these images of the real because of our rational capacity to ‘re-member’ the realm of the 
good, true, and beautiful. The image and the essence are ‘dis-membered;’ the visible product of 

32 Jay Potter, The Nameless Faceless Project, art gallery exhibition, Riverside, CA, 2008. 
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our sight is a skewed and distorted version of the real. However, upon bringing together the 
disfigured image and the real essence we remember what our eternal souls knew to be true about 
the object in question. Given the metaphysics of Platonic thought, then, we only observe the real 
in an object because our rational faculties have been able to place their true essence. However, 
all of this is taking place in the realm of the mind and stands upon a hierarchy of beings, of 
which the landowning philosopher kings are the pinnacle. Thus, doxa and techne are only partial 
knowledges and therefore cannot count as knowledge in the truest sense—because they do not 
require knowledge of the real but are merely manifestations of variously manipulating the 
material world. The impacts of the application of episteme from the ancient Greek world have 
had lasting impacts upon the white westernized world, especially in its hegemonies of power 
sustaining modes of scientific knowledge as always superior to other forms of particular and 
locatable knowledge. 

With all of this in mind, I would like to transverse the concepts of visual hierarchies 
regarding knowledge not to remove sight as a source of knowledge, but rather to reinscribe sight 
into the realm of the materially locatable along with other forms of perception such as taste, 
touch, and sound. Specifically, for this work, the focus is on the source of sound as both 
destabilizer for white westernized hegemonies of knowledge, as well as bringing stability toward 
locatable, land-based knowledge. To focus on sound in this way is not to subvert all fonns, but 
rather to bring out fonns of perception through sound and how they relate to knowledge in a 
plurality of ways. In this dual reading of de/stabilizing, we move from delocalized abstraction 
floating above the earth toward a locatable stable position in the earth. With that in mind, I am 
taking up the concept of hearing, not just in how we listen, but how listening diffractively 
provides for us this double move of de/stabilizing our modes of knowledge so that we may be 
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able to reintegrate with the earth and become locatable, beings-in-the-earth. This, in essence, is 
to become embodiments of ecoepistemology, learning from the earth for the earth and all of her 
peoples. 

Karen Barad used the principle of diffraction from quantum mechanics to give shape to 
her notions of agential realism specifically in thinking differently about the intra-active nature of 
the world as participants. For Barad, this exemplification of her ideas worked well toward her 
conclusions, given that she is a particle physicist, and it was the sort of experiment that could 
make sense to convey her point. However, I would like to bend the concept of diffraction to align 
more closely with attuning our ears to hear from the earth, to listen to the diffractive 
phenomenon as a way of embodying localized knowledge so that we may hear our own 
de/stabilizing toward an ecoepistemology. 

Visual diffraction of light is clearly seen via the optical apparatus of measurement; there 
are dark sections where there “should” be light and vice versa. Though the phenomenon of light 
diffraction is similar to auditory diffraction, the reception of auditory phenomenon is much more 
difficult to perceive. Auditory diffraction still deals with waveforms crossing each other and 
interfering with the environment distorting the height and length of the wave. However, it cannot 
be accurately captured in an image—it must be heard with two distinct auditory receptors: 
namely the ears on either side of a person's head. Some audio equipment can capture waveform 
diffraction, however, it requires exact microphone placement, recording on separate tracks, and it 
must be replayable in stereo or surround sound with the listener adequately placed. In other 
words, it is challenging to recreate without the proper apparatus and it must involve the direct 
experience of sound waves. 
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The other significant difference between these diffractive experiments is that, for the 
image, the person observing can still be at a distance. The image can be printed out or viewed on 
a screen and has no direct affect on the individual viewing the image. The listener is actively 
engaged in the process of recognizing the occurrence of auditory diffraction since the 
soundwaves are interacting with the person's ears and their perception. This can have the effect 
of destabilizing the listener by altering the sound waves entering either side of their head, thus 
causing the inner ear to respond differently to one another, which results in the perception of 
feeling off-balance. 

The diffractive properties can be felt most obviously when speakers have been placed 
around a room playing music or some kind of natural sound, and some speakers have their 
polarity flipped. Doing this has the effect of pushing waves and troughs from the flipped 
speakers at exactly opposite intervals to the other speakers. This can happen either technically or 
organically. The easiest way of causing this diffractive difference is to switch the positive and 
negative wire leads into the speakers. There are also ways of generating this sort of interference 
organically by placing speakers facing a wall or some other reflective surface, which will cause 
the waves to reflect in different speeds and directions than would speakers pointed directly at the 
listener. Some combination of both approaches can be fascinating in hearing the way that 
waveforms of the same sound can affect one's perception of auditory reality, especially if they 
can move about the room freely. Moving one's faculties of auditory perception has the effect of 
continuously modifying the reception of waveforms by the listener, further enhancing the 
embodied locality that is nearly impossible to repeat, since every listener would have different 
hearing abilities and height in relation to the sources. 
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I describe this employment of auditory diffraction because it gets much closer to the sort 
of listening that I believe necessary for embodying intra-relational epistemology—an 
ecoepistemology that in turn is a performative ethic. The diffractive listening in this sense is to 
move our bodies into positions of vulnerability, to be affected by our environments, to act 
receptively to those environments, and with all of the constituent actors. We become ecologically 
embedded in our environment, learning from the processes at work around us every day. We 
consciously intra-act with plant and animal life, socio-economic circumstances, gender 
difference, race relations, technology, and religion. We embody partial knowledge from our 
locations in the world and seek to enact justice from that perspective in response to the 
continuous intra-action of all agents. By listening to the multiplicity of voices silenced by the 
white world, we become destabilized and are forced to confront our environments and our intra¬ 
active performativity in new and different ways than we did before. By destabilizing white 
heteronormative voices, causing ourselves to find stability otherwise, we will begin to participate 
in the stabilization of the earth. Finding the balance of sustainability, the cycles of time as the 
process of nature, we release our grip on epistemic hegemony and realize ourselves as 
participants of the earth. 

Disembodied Masculinity 

After reading and hearing so much about situated knowledge and how it has been 
perceived over the course of years since it began to be used academically in the 1980s, I decided 
to do an experiment utilizing Google's 'N-Gram Viewer.’ I searched for the phrase 'situated 
knowledge’ 3 ’ in books from 1800 to 2008 (the most recent year available) and discovered some 
interesting findings on the use of the term. A couple of sources record the term being used as 

33 Google N-Gram Viewer, "Situated Knowledges," accessed January 4, 2020, 
https://books.google.com/ngrams/. 
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early as 1986 by Sandra Harding, and for the following few years it is used almost exclusively by 
feminist authors and social critics such as Donna Haraway. In other words, it is used primarily (if 
not exclusively) by white women. In 1991, there is one source by a white man using the tenn for 
teaching pedagogies, though he does not intend the words in the same frame of reference as 
Harding and Haraway were using it. Then, beginning around 1997, the tenn is used in a few 
books by white men on machine learning, anthropology, and social work and the feminist 
authors continue its use in the same ways as initially intended. 

By 2003, two white men publish a book titled Science, Social Theory, and Public 
Knowledge 34 which broadly engages with the term 'situated knowledge’ in a similar manner as 
was initially intended. However, it is written from the context of a description of certain social 
phenomena and not as a prescriptive or performative sense. In 2006 and 2008, more books by 
white men appear that engage the concepts of 'situated knowledge’ as Haraway and Harding 
originally meant for the term. One of these books, Human Impacts on the Amazonia: The Role of 
Traditional Ecological Knowledge in Conservation and Development, actively engages with the 
ideas of'Traditional Ecological Knowledge’ (TEK) as a sort of'situated knowledge.’ 35 However, 
it is again written in a descriptive manner and is used in describing how TEK was used by 
“scientists” in order to preserve the Amazon better. In other words, the white westernized 
scientists merely “gained” knowledge by learning about the conditions of the Amazon from 
locals. But the content or method of white westernized science was mostly intact as it sought to 
conserve what the natives had been preserving for millennia without the intervention of 
westernized scientists. Furthermore, this intervention was only required after the white 

34 Alan Irwin and Mike Michael, Science, Social Theory, and Public Knowledge (Philadelphia, PA: Open 
University Press, 2003). 

35 Darrell A. Posey and Michael J. Balick, ed., Human Impacts on the Amazonia: The Role of Traditional 
Ecological Knowledge in Conservation and Development' (NY: Columbia University Press, 2006). 
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westernized practices of extractive mining and monocultural horticulture were imposed that 
caused the widespread desertification of the Amazon rainforest. Another book from 2008 which 
was edited by two white men, Geographic Thought: A Praxis Perspective, is about human 
geography, wherein the editors make a gesture toward recognizing situated knowledges. In the 
introduction to "Part 3" of the book they write, "It is important to remain cognizant of the 
conditions in which scholarship is co-produced, the ways in which the products of scholarship 
circulate, and the possibility that these knowledges can be appropriated and re-presented by 
others for purposes which we might never intend." 36 Some of the authors in that same section 
describe the importance of situated knowledges for their understanding of local geography and 
its socio-political implications, which have a good intent and are important to describe in relation 
to these themes. However, according to data found through the N-Gram Viewer, until 2008, 
white men did not write books from their situated knowledge, they merely described how other 
people had situated knowledge. This is a perfect example of what I am trying to embody between 
description and appropriation. 

This should be a wake-up call to white men. We must stop holding to our knowledge 
claims as objective positionless knowledge of everything. Instead, we must understand ourselves 
as having situated knowledge. The examples from the earlier chapters are not merely 
descriptions of arbitrary phenomenon, they are examples of how we must act. We need to listen 
to the world from our locations and become destabilized. Our hearing is so attuned to 
homogeneity that we actively ignore the diffractive elements around us. We have stuck earplugs 
in our ears and entered echo chambers, hearing only our voices bounced back at us through the 
muffle of foam. We claim white knowledge to be the extent of reality and all that should count as 

36 George Henderson and Marvin Waterstone, ed., Geographic Thought: A Praxis Perspective (Oxford: 
Routledge, 2008), 123. 
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’real.’ But we are the ones astray. We have denied the real for far too long, and the earth and all 
her peoples are dying because of it. 

We must become destabilized. We must sit down, relax, and listen to the voices of 
difference. We need to remove our earplugs of indifference, leave the echo chamber of techno¬ 
science, and observe the world around us. Watch a bird build a nest, stick our fingers into the 
dirt, re-find our places in the world, connect to the rhythms of the earth, and let go of our 
necessity to know and control everything. If we can come to the point of being able to do this, to 
release our control of everything that we assume is ours for the taking, then we might be able to 
hear diffractive voices, to listen to beauty and truth as it enables us to transverse our perception 
of the world. 

Hearing Relationality 

This balance is one that should upset the positions of Western discourses while leaving 
the knowledge and lifeways of the Indigenous within their authority. Indeed, it is to listen to and 
learn from these cultures as our teachers; we are not bringing anything but open ears to their 
ways of life and, in so doing, we change ourselves. The conclusions thereof will contain parts of 
each, thus creating traction of thoughts in new entanglements. This will allow Indigenous 
traditions to retain their authority while creating new pathways of engagement for the future of 
philosophical thought and its consequences as we seek a more just world that promotes the 
flourishing of human and other-than-human communities on this earth we all call home. 

Speaking of our relationship with the earth and our attempts to live sustainably with it, 
Brian Burkhart says, "We cannot expect to discover right relationships with the nonhuman world 
if we do not include reflection on the nature of those relationships from the beginning." 37 This is 
the impetus in following the critical modes of these methodologies and in the construction of 

37 Burkhart, Indigenizing Philosophy, 268. 
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knowledges based on the land. In order to build a 'geology of morals,' we must learn about the 
relations the land already has—we often refer to this as nature—and to then understand that we 
are in fact 'natural' as long as we stay located in and with the land. This mode of knowledge 
acquisition is one that simply places our feet on the land in order to learn from the web of intra¬ 
relations around us, which then will be able to guide our paths toward moral or ethical action. 

These ethical considerations develop after we learn about our intra-relational localities, 
they are not universal prescriptions for all people in all places, but are rather that which guides 
our feet toward action from listening to the communities we participate with, human and 
otherwise. This begins, however, with learning, with developing new tools of observation and 
relations that will hopefully point in the direction of a 'geology of morals' for intra-active 
participants to work out in their own contexts. In other words, this epistemological method 
requires keeping the ethical implications in mind, for work to be done later. 

Transition 

We have now positioned this work broadly within ecological thought through the 
necessity to think about our place in the world in ways that subvert the white westernized norms. 
The first step in this process was to point out with George Yancey, "Look, A White!" and to give 
ourselves the opportunity to take up the responsibility to embody anti-racism as a normative act, 
to consider ourselves as those in need of a change of lifestyle. Finally, we examined critical 
methodologies that can help bring about change through both pointing out various apparatus of 
white systems of oppression, and then through constructively reconsidering our place in the earth 
which brings us to listen, rather than to speak over the earth and the multiplicity of her peoples. 

Now it is time to dig a little deeper into some of the inherent problems with the white 
westernized worldview. Since the intent of this dissertation is to show that new approaches to 
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epistemology must be grounded in the land and intra-actively related to all our relations, we must 
first look at what has gone wrong. In other words, if the work begins with the ecological crises, 
why must we first consider views of knowledge? In order to answer this preemptive question, we 
must consider some of the ways that the white westernized world has played out its fantasies on 
the body of the earth, on the lives of black people, and in the oppression of women. All of which 
are predicated on dualisms present through the entire history of white westernized philosophy 
and science as ideology. Let us now begin to take up our responsibility to sit and listen to what 
others have to say. 
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II. Harmonies of Destruction 


Confronted by the A Lie nation, Alia Nation, 

The subjects and the citizens 
See the material religions through trauma and numb 
Nothing is related, 

All the things of the earth, 

And in the sky 
Have energy to be exploited 
Even themselves, 

Mining their spirits into souls, 

Sold 

Into nothing is sacred, 

Not even their self 
The A Lie Nation, Alia Nation 

—A Tribe Called Red, “RED” 
This chapter has the task of showing the intra-relations between denial of climate change 
and white western enclosures of knowledge. The purpose of this exercise is to set the stage for us 
to be open and willing to listen to voices outside of the normal constructs of the white 
westernized world of knowability. My claim is that there is a massive-scale problem of climate 
change that we have not reasonably dealt with in the white westernized world, that it is largely 
caused by the white westernized world’s worldview in both its scientism and religiosity, and, 
further, that these implications reveal the inability for whiteness to truly understand our earth and 
how to heal it. The necessary conclusion for us is to stop, quiet down, and listen to voices outside 
of the white mainstream world by listening to two Indigenous philosophies and one Western 
philosophy that has the potential to bridge the chasm between white western destruction of 
nature and for the health and sustainability of the earth, which will be the topic of the three 
chapters that follow. 

The first section of this chapter provides an overview of the data on climate change, 
primarily focused on greenhouse gas emissions as a central indicator of ecological destruction, 
while acknowledging that greenhouse gas emissions are not the only cause to worry about. The 
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second section provides the groundwork for understanding how white heteronormative 
enclosures of knowledge have directly lead to the ecological catastrophes that we are currently 
experiencing and that will only get worse over time. The purpose of this section is to bring us to 
the intent of the dissertation: to listen to voices outside of the hegemony of westernized 
knowledge. 

Verse: Cries of the Earth: Ecologies of Climate Change 

It is estimated that if current carbon emissions stay the same for the next 30 years, that in 
80 years the city of Long Beach will be mostly underwater. 38 And that is just one instance among 
thousands, any low-lying flood zones and most coastal regions all over the world will be covered 
with melted polar icecap water. Rising sea levels is only one of the many problems we will 
encounter in the near future—and in many cases we are currently encountering. Australia and the 
Amazon are burning as I write this, billions of plants and animals will be wiped out by the time 
these fires subside. Most human interventions have been futile against the winds, heat, and 
dryness that are not seasonally nonnal to these regions. In the face of such devastation, nihilism 
seems to be the most reasonable response. We might think, "Why should we care what happens 
in the future, if it is not even one that we can enjoy?" This appears to be a common refrain 
amongst white North Americans. But why is our pleasure the measure of the future? Why is 
white comfort the necessity rather than the excess? 

China is often cited as the largest greenhouse emitter with nearly one-quarter (24.3%) of 
global emissions, and the US comes in second with 13.4% global emissions. However, when 
adjusted to a per capita rate, the United States skyrockets to the top with a rate of nearly 20% 


"Coastal Risk Screening Tool," Climate Central, accessed January 4, 2020, https://Coastal.ClimateCentral.org. 
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whereas China's per capita rate comes in fifth, at below 8%. 39 China’s population is roughly 1.4 
billion people, or about one fifth of the global population, and their emissions are just under one- 
quarter of the global emissions, so they may produce slightly more than would be expected based 
on population. However, it should be remembered that China's largest industries are farming and 
manufacturing, much of which gets exported around the world. On the other hand the United 
States has approximately 330 million people, which represents about 4.3% of the global 
population. Therefore, less than five percent of the world produces approximately 20% of the 
global greenhouse gas emissions. This is the important number to consider. Though we are the 
third largest country by population, the difference of population in total and density is 
staggeringly less than the top two most populous countries: China (1.4 billion, 18.1% of world 
population) and India (1.35 billion, 17.5% of world population), who produce far less emissions 
per person than the United States does per capita (8% and 2% respectively). 

Now, let’s break this down further, because it is not merely the fault of the average North 
American citizen, though we all play a part in the systems at work. First, let’s look at what it is 
that is producing greenhouse gasses. Broken down by sector, we see that transportation accounts 
for 29% of emissions, electricity for 28%, manufacturing industry accounts for 22%, agriculture 
for 9%, and commercial and residential buildings for about 12%. 40 Transportation, according to 
these numbers, is the worst carbon polluter, of which about half comes from consumer vehicles, 
while the other half comes from all other modes of transportation including freight trucks, 
commercial aircraft, trains, and boats. 


"International Emissions," Center for Climate and Energy Solutions, accessed January 4, 2020, 

https://www.c2es.org/content/international-emissions. 

40 "Sources of Greenhouse Gas Emission by Sector," Environmental Protection Agency, accessed January 4, 
2020, https://www.epa.gov/ghgemissions/sources-greenhouse-gas-emissions. 
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The critical component of these three, which account for a total of almost 80% of US 
emissions, is how interrelated the industries are. Electricity that is produced is utilized by every 
other sector, so as it is written it is a poor metric for consumption data since it is unknown where 
it is used most. Drilling into the data further reveals that residential and commercial use of 
electricity is at 31%, and manufacturing industry is 30%, with transportation at 29% and 
agriculture at 9%. This gives a little better picture of what is happening with electricity use, even 
if still in fairly abstract categorizations. However, it is clear that the production of consumer 
goods and the consumer use of goods accounts for the lion’s share of the electric grid’s output. In 
this sense, electricity production, which releases greenhouse gases, must be accounted for in its 
end use, and in the carbon pollution it causes in every other sector. Similarly, transportation 
pollution should be accounted for more than just tailpipe emissions of carbon monoxide, but also 
in what is being transported, how far it is being moved, and what its end use is as well. These 
types of data points, unfortunately, lie hidden behind scores of interrelated sectors, mobility 
measurements, and production and consumption of goods. 

Measuring carbon emissions does not account for the extraction of raw materials from the 
earth, and the data for this extraction on the North American continent is difficult to come by. 
This should also be considered alongside greenhouse gas emissions. The extraction of material 
from the earth that lies beneath the production/consumption cycles of North America belie the 
data, since this is often happening in other countries and most products we consume are made in 
other countries as well. In a very real sense, a good portion of Chinese and Indian production of 
goods, which causes greenhouse gas emissions, are to produce material goods for the North 
American continent. According to the World Economic Forum, the US imports approximately 
$505.6 billion dollars of goods from China alone, $70.4 billion of which is cellphones and other 
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household consumer goods, and the rest is a wide range of manufactured goods and food, from 
computers, electronics accessories, toys, sporting goods, to prepackaged food and so on 41 The 
United States is China's single largest export economy, with all other import countries filling out 
the remaining $2 trillion dollars in export goods. In other words, the United States imports one- 
fifth of all of China's exports while being only 4% of the world’s population. 42 

The importance is to understand how connected these seemingly disparate sectors are to 
one another. There is a more complicated message happening between data points, namely, that 
the “average” North American is consuming far more than his or her share of the earth’s 
resources. We are effectively pushing the consequences of our overconsumption onto the rest of 
the world, which is worked out in multiple ways. Extraction of resources from the earth, which 
generates greenhouse emissions, removes resources from the land and transports it to a 
production facility. These facilities are all over the world, and often not located near where the 
resources are taken from resulting in more carbon emissions to transport these raw goods. Those 
raw goods are then manufactured into consumer products, requiring still more carbon emissions 
as well as manufacturing loss of raw material, which just goes to waste. Those products are 
subsequently moved around the world again in order to be shipped to warehouses and distributed 
further. Much of this process never happens on American soil. We buy and use an object, discard 
it, and never think about it again. In order for us to have the newest smart phone, the earth is 
plundered and polluted without giving it a second thought. Nor are any of those numbers counted 
as carbon emissions on this continent. The system of extraction, production, and consumption of 
goods is far more complicated than a few data points would lead us to believe. 

41 "What the US Imports from China," World Economic Forum, accessed January 4, 2020, 

https://www.weforum.org/agenda/2018/03/this-is-what-the-us-imports-from-china. 

42 "China," Observatory of Economic Complexity,,accessed January 4, 2020, 
https://oec.world/en/profile/country/chn/. 
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Now, who are these people consuming the world for their comfort and safety? Let’s take 
a look at who is doing all of this consumption. The population of the United States is about 330 
million people, of which 245 million are white (77%), though adjusting for ’non-Hispanic whites' 
the number lowers to 197 million or roughly 60% of the population. The black or African 
American population is 13.4%, Native American is 1.3%, Asian is 5.9%, Hispanic or Latino is 
18.3%, and those who identify as more than one is 2.7%. 43 The median household income is 
$60,000 with a per capita income of $32,000, however when adjusted by race, Asians have an 
average household income of $87,000, non-Hispanic whites are at $70,000, Hispanic or Latino 
have $51,000, and black people have an average household income of $41,000 per year. But 
these numbers must also be considered given the population numbers, which means that even 
though adjusting by race Asians make more than white people on average, there is only a 
population of 5.9% Asian people in the country, and there are 60% white people. So the buying 
power of white people is still significantly higher than any other demographic. 

This is even further complicated when education becomes a factor: for those with a 
bachelor’s degree (of any race) the median income goes up to $101,000 per household per year; 
having only a high school degree the median income is $46,000, and increases only slightly with 
some college at $57,000; and an associate’s degree raises it only minimally more to $65,000. 
These numbers are further complicated when looking not at yearly income, but instead at net 
worth, in which case white people with a college degree have a net worth average of $391,000, 
and a Hispanic or Latino household with a college degree has a net average of $73,000, and a 
black household with a college degree has a net average of $68,000. Looking at all of these 
numbers begins to show the massive wealth disparities between white people and the rest of the 

43 "US Quick Facts," US Census Bureau, accessed January 4, 2020, 

https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/fact/table/US/RHI225218. 
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population of the country. And it has been shown recently that the income inequality is rising, 
wherein the top one percent of the country have four times as much income as the bottom 20% of 
households. Looking into the demographics of that top one percent we find that it is comprised 
of 96.4% white households, 1.4% black households, and .9% Latino households. Further, the 
median net worth of those white households is $8.3 million, and the median net worth of black 
families is $ 1.2 million. So, even though there is some racial distribution, there are even further 
disparities in those that constitute the top 1% 44 

The significance of this is that the people in the top 1%, are the people controlling all 
sectors of business, manufacturing, politics, and economics in the United States. These are the 
people not only controlling the businesses and economics of our country, but they are considered 
the nonn to which all other Americans to strive to become. To own multiple massive homes, the 
largest SUVs, and the fastest Hyper cars is the end game of the so called American Dream.’ In 
other words, the existence of the super wealthy is what drives the economic decisions of the 
average American consumer. Those with extreme wealth are white, and they control everything 
in everyday American life. 

By looking at this economic system of planet destruction via greenhouse gas emissions, 
we are not blaming consumers for their choices alone. Rather, we are looking at the systemic 
issue of how corporations produce the most greenhouse emissions. By viewing data in a way that 
crosses geopolitical boundaries, we see the international scope of pollution. The United States 
often views other countries, namely China, as the scapegoat for carbon emissions; however, the 
volume of these emissions are largely due to the buying habits and powers of the American 

44 "Income and Wealth in the US," Peter G. Peterson Foundation, accessed January 4, 2020, 
https://www.pgpf.org/blog/2019/10/income-and-wealth-in-the-united-states-an-overview-of-data. Source for all 
statistics quoted. 
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public, especially among the super wealthy. Approximately 70% of all greenhouse gas emissions 
are produced by 100 companies alone, the top 50 of which are fossil fuel companies, and 25 of 
which account for the largest increase of global greenhouse emissions since the industrial 
revolution began around 1750. These companies are known as the 'Carbon Majors' and are the 
true producers of the massive volume of carbon-based pollutants. It must be foregrounded at this 
point that these greenhouse gas emissions, by Carbon Majors, are the by-product of 
manufacturing products for consumption in the West, primarily in the United States. 45 

The top polluter is Saudi Aramco with nearly 2 gigatonnes of carbon dioxide emissions 
per year, of which roughly one-quarter of a gigatonne is pollution from the extraction process 
alone, the rest being the end use of their oil and gas. Interestingly, the top five worst polluters, 
Saudi Aramco, Gazprom, National Iranian Oil, Coal India, and Shenhua Group are all state run 
corporations. They are effectively a nation’s wealth, held as a private company by the governing 
body of that nation. These companies are able to supersede investor input since they only have 
internal investors and do not have to submit to the market forces or operate according to best 
practices. This is not to say that multinational corporations are better, they are merely working 
off of a different set of rules and can be swayed by investor input—if the investors were ever to 
consider the ecological cost of their shortsighted monetary gains. Conversely, these are not 
solely the actions of those countries, because they are corporations, and also enjoy superseding 
governmental laws as well. These supra-corporations would not be able to exist if it were not for 
the over production and consumption by the white westernized world. 

Digging into the data from this point of view draws shaper contrasts than those that are 
based primarily on geo-political boundaries. Significantly, coal mining, refining, and burning is 

45 CDP Climate Majors Report 2017, accessed January 4, 2020 , https://b8f65cb373blb7bl5feb- 
c70d8ead6ced550b4d987d7c03fcddld.ssl.cf3.rackcdn.com/cms/reports/documents/000/002/327/original/Carbon 
-Majors-Report-2017.pdf. 
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still the worst polluting sector in fossil fuel greenhouse gas emissions. Often 'gas,' as in 
petroleum for gasoline and engine oil, is assumed to be the worst polluter; it’s not good and 
should still be changed. However, coal is actually the worst polluter across the board. And the 
extraction of coal accounts for a significant amount of those emissions, especially as coal 
becomes harder to extract as it has been mined out to such a large extent. Importantly in this 
vein, is that coal is primarily used for producing electricity, but is an out-of-sight source of most 
of the global greenhouse emissions, in some instances accounting for nearly 80% of emissions, 
or roughly 1 gigatonne of carbon dioxide emissions per year. Even for companies that focus on 
oil and gas extraction, the easy-to-come-by reservoirs have dried up and drillers have had to 
move to oil sands and oil shale extraction, which is a carbon intensive process, in some instances 
requiring more use of oil based products than they will be able to extract. In other words, a 
growing portion of the fossil fuel industry is focused on expending more oil in order to extract 
smaller and smaller amounts of oil, leading many to conclude that it would be more cost 
effective to do nothing than to extract oil from sand and shale sources. 46 

But why do we need to do this? Why must we extract the worst types of fossil fuels, often 
at a loss of long-term profit? Because white Americans want to continue their way of life as it 
has been for more than the last two hundred years. Especially committed to preserving the status 
quo are the white-controlled businesses for oil drilling, fracking, and tar sands extraction which 
receive subsidies from our government. Taking a look at the larger picture through all of these 
sets of data shows that white North Americans are the influence and cause of most of the world’s 
pollution, whether or not that is occurring on American soil. We want cheap SUVs and massive 
homes so that we can stay happy, healthy, and safe. But the needs of white Americans are met at 

46 CDP Climate Majors Report 2017. 
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the cost of the suffocation of the world. Since we consume at far greater proportion than the rest 
of the world, and we control the perception of those needs, then the oil sand drilling in the 
Middle East, and the tar sands extraction in Canada and China are because we need the ability to 
get into our brand new SUV to drive two blocks to the store, and to drive for two hours to work, 
and to keep our homes wann and safe and our grass green. 

The greatest potential for change to avert the future possibilities of climate disaster are 
largely under the control of up to 197 million white people, more specifically the less than 1% 
who own the means of production and control the media. If we stopped buying cars, if we 
stopped moving to bigger homes, if we turned off our televisions, started riding trains, living 
closer to our places of business, listened to other people, and if we decided to build wind and 
solar plants instead of coal, oil, and nuclear plants, we could radically change the potential for 
the future. If we did this on a mass scale we would alter the allocation of money and the 
production of goods. The Middle East would cease to be the center of energy extraction, which 
would lessen our dependence on oil while at the same time easing the region from conflicts over 
the control of oil resources, of which we are the primary aggressors. 

These are significant factors to consider in being able to get a better picture of the whole 
process of ecological destruction and our place in its continuance or alteration for the future of 
this planet and its multiplicity of communities. The data points to both unmitigated catastrophe at 
our door step, where just a 2 degree Celsius rise in average global temperature can signify 
massive changes, and to the sources of possible change. We have the data that show where 
pollution occurs and can draw together various socio-demographic statistics that reveal the 
economic factors in place that are the cause of climate change. The difficulty arises in securing 
mass support and commitment to change in order to . This is why I focused on the financial 
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location of white Americans and more specifically the companies owned and/or controlled by the 
extremely wealthy. It is not a consumer’s explicit fault for purchasing or consuming a given 
commodity. We are, however, complied in what we do with that knowledge. Multi-national 
corporations are not going to change of their own accord. The military-industrial-complex is not 
going to suddenly stop producing and exporting weapons and soldiers to the Middle East. Auto 
manufacturers are not going to suddenly produce fewer SUVs and focus on better emissions and 
manufacturing processes. The world will continue as it is unless white Americans stop 
participating in their systems of production and consumption: the systems of oppression that 
keep white people happy, healthy, and safe and keep the rest of the world in poverty and 
violence. 

However, there is a deeper problem hiding beneath the health, happiness, and safety of 
white Americans. That is, our worldview is predicated on having absolute correct knowledge of 
the world. This epistemic certainty is worked out in two, oftentimes competing, modes of 
knowledge that however have a similar end result. These two modes of white epistemic certainty 
are found in American Christianity and in the western sciences. This is the focus of the following 
section on the problems of epistemology at the heart of this dissertation. 

A Chorus (of Obliteration): Echo Chambers of Knowledge 

Human remains and cultural artifacts have been taken from Native Americans since white 
people first stepped foot on this continent. The first to do so were the missionaries and settlers, 
which over time morphed into scientific observation by anthropologists and museum curators. 
The epistemic certainty that ’we’ the cultured white people brought with us from Europe was 
imposed onto this land without further thought: "Eurocentrism is the epistemological perspective 
of modern western philosophy. It is not an epistemological perspective that is then applied 
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Eurocentrically to non-Westem peoples; Eurocentrism is the epistemological perspective by 
which the concepts of being civilized, free, and so on are determined." 47 We merely had a right 
to the bodies and cultural objects of other people without consideration of their humanness. It 
was in fact impossible to see Natives and not consider them 'wild brutes,' if the writings of 
settlers and missionaries are to be trusted. 

This method of knowledge extraction through a false sense of objectivity is brought to 
light if we were to flip the identities of those doing the “observations.” How would the first 
missionaries or settlers have reacted if Native Americans started digging up their graves and 
keeping for themselves the remains and objects of European culture? Or how would scientists or 
museum curators feel if Natives came into their labs, museums, and homes and started taking 
objects of their identity and of their dead relatives? The response would be quick and extremely 
harsh. Just review the rantings of any American mass-murderer to find out what the white world 
thinks about becoming culturally appropriated and marginalized. I will not quote or cite these 
writings because I do not want to give them any more word count than is necessary to make my 
point. And my point is this: the white westernized view-from-nowhere epistemology underlies 
overt white supremacy as much as it does implicitly in white Evangelical theology and as much 
as it supports the use, experimentation, and enforcement of modern technoscience. In other 
words, the idea of'pure objectivity' is, at its core, racist and sexist. 

Sonia Gupta, working as a defense lawyer and later as a prosecutor, is a woman of Indian 
descent who grew up and worked in the American South, fought against systemic racism from 
within the criminal justice system for many years, and now writes about her experiences. She 
came to the conclusion that the system was not able to be modified to be less unjust, because it 

47 Burkhart, Indigenizing Philosophy, 10. 
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had at its core an ideology of the supremacy of whiteness that would always get in the way of 

true equality and justice. She writes the following regarding her time as a lawyer: 

Throughout my time in the criminal justice system, I came to understand that the 
underlying problem is rooted in ideology. It's rooted in how we see each other and how 
we treat each other. In how we deal with the human differences among us. The ideology 
is what's broken, and injustice is a byproduct of that. We can write all the laws we want, 
but as long as those laws are rooted in white supremacy, and are enforced in a white 
supremacist society where some humans are seen as less valuable than other humans, 
those laws won’t be applied equally. And the criminal justice system will still be 
broken. 48 

The ideology that Gupta points out here as underlying all of the issues with the criminal justice 
system and any possible refonn, is that of the supremacy of whiteness, further predicated by our 
claim to knowledge. And this is just one instance of this ideology as a built-in feature of our 
systems of oppression. The same can be said of the financial systems, education systems, food 
systems, housing systems, and so on. These systems are structured upon the objectivity and 
superiority of whiteness, and are the foundation of ecological destruction as I showed in the 
previous section. If white people had never held to their hegemonic claim of knowledge as the 
supremacy of their whiteness then history would have been radically different for the last two 
thousand (or more) years. 

The modern equivalent of this epistemic hegemony has been worked out upon the earth 
and all of her peoples primarily in two ways, as I mentioned above. The first, through European 
Christianity which came in two equally appalling strands, one through the Catholic missionaries 
and their conquistador protectors, and secondly, through American evangelicalism which is 
historically tied to the settler colonialism of the Puritans and Pilgrims. The second major force is 
through white westernized science in its historically racist and sexist experimentation, upon 

48 Sonia Gupta, "Andrew Fleischman, White Male Supremacy, and Ruminations on Criminal Justice from a 
Former Public Defender and Former Prosecutor," Medium.com, accessed December 19, 2019, 
https://medium.com/@soniagupta504/andrew-fleischman-white-male-supremacy-and- 
ruminations-on-criminal-justice-from-a-former-public-cf3e70abcf0. 
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black and brown bodies, and upon the earth. Either variation has supported the ’secularized’ 
political discourse which founded our nation and which continues to support systemic racism and 
sexism as the norm for everyday life. 

There are two main sources that have plumbed the depths of the sexism and racism 
inherent to white objectivity through these two strands of thought. Womanism and ecofeminism 
have been at the forefront of confrontation with these systems of oppression that are supported 
by white objectivity and exceptionalism, and that built the features of systemic oppression and 
ecological destruction. 49 Womanist theologian Kelly Brown Douglas sheds light on the historical 
foundations of the white supremacist nature of religion and politics in the United States. Kerry 
Day discloses the economic oppressions built into the financial system that keeps black and 
brown people economically poor. And ecofeminists Val Plumwood and Carolyn Merchant 
reinterpret the enterprise of white male dominated Western science as an explicitly sexist 
enterprise. The following sections highlight each of their work, and provide a foundation for 
moving beyond white heterononnative objectivity, allowing space for new and subversive modes 
of knowledge to take root. 

White Noise: Theology and Exceptionalism 

The assumed “norms” of theology in North America, in either conservative or liberal 
contexts, are from the white male perspective—the presumed objective authority of all things 
biblical and theological. The liberal side, in the second half of the last century, began allowing 
white women to have their voices heard from time to time but the linguistic norms only changed 
a few pronouns and did little, if anything, for the true liberation of women, especially black 
women. 

49 Ecowomanism also works toward those ends, however there is very little as of yet in the published 
literature. 
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Theology, economy, and white supremacy are deeply ingrained in the Christian (and 
secular) psyche in North America. To understand how they came to be so entwined we must look 
at history and the principles upon which this country was founded. Kelly Brown Douglas has 
done a superb job of researching that history to make the case that our country was coloni z ed 
with the explicit purposes of building a white Anglo-Saxon nation with all of the inherent 
theological and economic suppositions, that has led directly to contemporary 'stand your ground’ 
culture and laws. 

Douglas begins the history of forming the Anglo-Saxon myth with the book Germania by 
Roman historian Tacitus in 98 C.E. In this book, Tacitus describes the Germanic tribes who 
fought off Roman intrusion in the first century as "free from taint," and of "good moral habits" 
with an "instinctual love for freedom." 50 This "ethnological description" Douglas says, "spawned 
the construction of the Anglo-Saxon myth." At first this myth was primarily about governance 
systems, but eventually "the myth shifted its focus to Anglo-Saxon blood." 51 

During England's "post-Reformation struggles," the English began to research the Anglo- 
Saxons and set into motion a belief of themselves to be "the descendants of the Germanic tribes 
identified by Tacitus.' 02 Longing to purge the church and state of "Norman contaminations" of 
Roman Catholic influence, the English began "restoring their true Anglo-Saxon ways." 53 But 
some English Refonners did not believe the church and state were "sufficiently cleansed of 
Norman taint," 54 so they fled across the Atlantic to the North American continent. Believing 
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themselves to be "as the Israelites in God's master plan," 55 they believed their mission was "not 
simply to build a nation that was in keeping with their Anglo-Saxon political heritage, but also to 
build a religious nation." 56 

The Anglo-Saxon myth builders came to the North American continent with the intent of 
establishing an economic, political, and religious freedom that created what Douglas calls, "stand 
your ground culture," and what is to become the bedrock of white American exceptionalism. An 
exceptionalism that claims authority on not only one sphere of life, but that claims authority from 
the highest economic and political positions all the way to the lives of individuals and what they 
do in their bedroom. The earliest colonizers, the Pilgrims, and Puritans, brought over the Anglo- 
Saxon myth, believing their fonn of Anglo-Saxon governance meant "building a Protestant 
Christian nation" and "they provided this myth with religious legitimation. They gave it sacred 
authority." 57 

During the 'Great Awakening' in the New England colonies Jonathan Edwards likened 
the establishment of the American colonies as equal to bringing about the necessary work that 
"would culminate in the Second Coming of Christ," that was "destined to begin in America." 58 
He legitimized terrible exegesis of ancient prophecies that were specifically racial and solidified 
in the minds of Americans an exceptionalism that knew no bounds. He even laid claim that "True 
Christians are a distinct race of men. They are of a peculiar descent or pedigree, different from 
the rest of the world." 59 There are popular preachers today that claim that Edwards was the 
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greatest theologian ever to live, and they are continuing in his firc-and-brimstonc Calvinist 
exceptionalism explicitly claiming it as the only 'true Christianity.' 60 

Not too many years after Edwards, Thomas Jefferson would pick up the mantle of the 
Anglo-Saxon myth, also making religious-like claims about the Anglo-Saxon heritage, believing 
"that Americans were chosen by God to implement an Anglo-Saxon system of governing." 61 
Jefferson made a religious claim for the governing rule of the founding of a new country, turning 
a religious claim into a political claim of the state. For him and Benjamin Franklin the "religious 
narrative was not about Christianity. It was about the sacred nature of Anglo-Saxonism. It would 
become known as American civil religion." That is to say that they had turned a religious 
institution into a racial political institution, and "Anglo-Saxonism was their religion." 62 
These two strands of religion-like worship of one's self-proclaimed heritage, crafted what 
Douglas calls the "Sacred Canopies of Legitimation," 63 and become the narrative of white 
America. These 'sacred canopies' would protect the Anglo-Saxon bodies, and would function as 
"sacred validity to the Anglo-Saxon myth. They connected both to God." 64 The Anglo-Saxon, or 
even the person 'passing' as Anglo-Saxon would become creator and sustainer of law and order, 
without having to follow, himself, the rule of law. Everything becomes his commodity as 
capitalism took hold of the country, bodies, land, minerals, forests, lakes, rivers, animals, 
everything was his when he claimed the 'New World' for God and white people. 

During the rise of immigrants from Europe in the 19th and early 20th centuries, both the 
American government and the Protestant evangelical community worked on ways to either 

60 "All Resources on Jonathan Edwards | Desiring God/' last modified January 9, 2017, 
http://www.desiringgod.org/topics/jonathan-edwards. 
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stymy the incoming flood of immigrants or else to "Christianize" them. Many of these 
immigrants were coming from Catholic countries and thus stood against the supposed heritage of 
the Anglo-Saxon Protestant colonizers. For the evangelical church in America "were spreading 
their brand of Christianity, they believed themselves to be also spreading Anglo- 
Saxonism...Converting 'foreigners' to Christianity, therefore, was the way to protect the Anglo- 
Saxon identity of America." 65 These immigrants learned quickly that to become American was to 
become “white,” it essentially "marked them 'fit' for citizenship." 66 They may not have had the 
direct lineage to Anglo-Saxon governance, nor to Protestantism, and they may not have had the 
'right blood,' but at least they weren’t black. They could pass enough as Anglo-Saxon that at least 
the children of immigrants would be accepted into the full society of America, for "whiteness 
provides a protected space for America's Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism." 67 

The Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism "generated a theo-ideological framework to sustain the 
subordination of the black [body]," which in turn "spawned its own theory of natural law." 68 This 
theory of natural law, presumably built upon the 'eternal law' of God, which, of course, only 
Anglo-Saxon Protestants fully knew, since they were "living in accordance with the 'inclinations' 
of the nature that God [had] 'imprinted on them.’" 69 And since the Anglo-Saxon Protestants 
encountered groups of people, such as the natives of North America, and the African populations 
that they were shipping over, as living contrary to 'natural law'; they must, therefore, also be 
living contrary to 'eternal law' and are not subject to person-hood as the Anglo-Saxons were. 
Africans thus became the property of Anglo-Saxons precisely because the 'Sacred Canopy' of the 
Anglo-Saxon myth of exceptionalism colonized and founded the United States of America. The 
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’Invisible Hand’ of free-market capitalism could work its 'fair' way through the land, fueled by 
the supremacy of whiteness. 

Everything that followed the Pilgrims and Puritans to North America eventually became 
deified in the 'American civil religion’ of church and state, nicely separated in order to control 
every facet of life for the non-white bodies in America. The governing structures, the 3/5 ths law, 
the electoral college, businesses, universities, and divinity schools were all instated by some 
fonn of Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism. 

The very presence of non-white bodies speaks to the unequal establishment of white 
supremacy in this country. Since all constructs were divine constructs, whatever the white people 
assumed to be true, was, and still is to a large degree, true in this country. The theo-ideology of 
Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism voted for a horrendous human being, terrible businessman, rapist, 
and autocrat to become president. It is no accident that after eight years of a black man in the 
Oval Office that this country's "white-lash" 70 was to vote a personification of white 
exceptionalism into office. Whiteness, and specifically evangelical whiteness, had to rear its ugly 
head, stomp its feet, and make known its place at the 'top,' just as it was designed to be. 

The Color of Money: Economies of Oppression 

In a study published in The Nation, it was found that "if current economic trends 
continue, the average black household will need 228 years to accumulate as much wealth as their 
white counterparts hold today." 71 The disparity between rich and poor, black and white, and male 
and female grows as late capitalism consumes more and more of this world. I think Keri Day 

70 Josiah Ryan, "'This Was a Whitelash': Van Jones' Take on the Election Results," CNN, last updated November 
9, 2016, http://www.cnn.com/2016/ll/09/politics/van-jones-results-disappointment-cnntv/index.html. 
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would agree that if these numbers were adjusted for households with a black woman as the sole 
provider that the number would jump exponentially. 

"Demographically," Day reminds us, "black poor people are distinguished from poor 
whites by certain social characteristics: ’they are largely more female, younger, and usually 
reside in the urban ghetto.'" And that they "are often the sole caretakers of America's most 
impoverished group: black children." 72 Poor black women are in a sort of triple bind, not only 
are they women and therefore relegated to certain sorts of jobs, but they are black and therefore 
pushed out of white women's spaces, but they are also more likely to be the sole caretaker for a 
household. This often requires poor black women to have multiple jobs, forcing them to spend 
less time at home with the children, thus perpetuating the generational cycles of impoverishment. 
But, Day doesn't let us forget that "black women have 'survived and created meaning and dignity' 
as single mothers even though social policies in this country have been hostile to such non¬ 
nuclear families. These women 'do not construct their lives as half of male-breadwinner, female- 
breadwinner pair, but rather they see their roles as single mothers as central to their own lives.'" 73 

The issues related to poverty are compounded further by the younger ages of single 
mothers, who "tend to experience longer durations of poverty due to the disruption of their 
schooling, which contributes to their underemployment or unemployment... [and because they] 
rarely receive child support." 74 Since childcare before the age of five is so expensive, young 
mothers either have to work multiple jobs if they can find them or they end up staying home with 
their children and become dependent on their mothers or other friends and family for support. 
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In describing the confluence of the multiple factors at play in economics, gender, and 
race, Day says that she seeks "to reinterpret critically this debate, noting that race and class 
constitute two factors (among other factors such as gender, sexuality, age, and so on) that 
uniquely structure the opportunities of a black underclass in a qualitatively different way than 
that of blacks in the upper and middle classes." 75 She is making the case that it is not merely 
racism that holds black women in economically disadvantaged social positions, but that there is 
an underclass of unskilled and underpaid workers as well as those looking for work that is made 
up of all races. She then locates a black underclass that "is meant to communicate the experience 
of social and economic alienation among poor blacks that creates permanent, intergenerational 
cycles of deprivation and poverty." 76 

Raising the income for the “unskilled” labor that many of these women produce would 
help to begin the process of moving out of poverty. But "poverty is not merely an insufficiency 
of income... [it is also] exacerbated by a lack of the assets needed permanently to leave what are 
often intergenerational cycles of deprivation." 77 Assets such as savings accounts, vehicles in 
good working condition, owning homes, health insurance, and college degrees would be 
necessary to rise out of intergenerational poverty. These assets would help keep them from 
falling back into poverty due to loss of a job or for health reasons, and it would give them the 
support for their children to get a quality education. These assets are what it would take 228 
years for a black household to build of its own accord. 

It takes more than money to halt the intergenerational cycles of poverty, "the 
amelioration of black poverty requires racial and gender justice along with economic justice." 78 
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Black women have been telling us for years that this is the case, that we need to listen to them 
when they say that they have a harder time finding jobs, or in getting equal pay when they do, 
and we haven’t been listening. It's not just a poverty issue, it's not just a race issue, it's not just a 
gender or sexuality issue—it is all of them. The confluence of the black female body sits 
opposed to the white male theo-ideology of Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism. This is painfully clear 
while looking at the economic and social factors that hold black women in poverty. But what are 
the mechanisms of the Anglo-Saxon economy that keeps so many black women in poverty? 

As we saw in the previous section, the Anglo-Saxon myth created for itself 'sacred canopies' of 
religion and governance, and the capitalist mode of economics provided the perfect free-market 
to support the theo-ideology of white supremacy. Therefore, "capitalist systems and practices 
must be exposed and deconstructed in order to challenge the economic inequities and constraints 
that exacerbate cycles of deprivation for the poor." 79 

Milton Friedman provided the seminal text for the Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism economy 
for the contemporary era, with his book Capitalism and Freedom. In it, he "argued that the role 
of the government inhibited and vitiated economic efficiency when intervening in market activity 
with paternalistic social welfare policies that largely did not achieve their intended goals and 
effects." 80 He released the white elite class from the obligations to help the poor through 
government intervention, because he "explicitly correlate[d] poor people who are recipients of 
social welfare programs with those who are irresponsible." 81 Obviously it would be a moral 
atrocity to help “irresponsible” people, and since God provided Anglo-Saxons with manifest 
destiny, it would be reprehensible to assume anyone other than God could do better. 
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Through the creation of the Anglo-Saxon myth of exceptionalism as the founding principles of 
this country: 

The rise of America's market economy created and privileged new individualistic and 
moralistic explanations that focused on the characteristics of the poor. This new paradigm 
located the problem of poverty in a lack of labor discipline, violations of work ethics, and 
lack of family discipline. In other words, poverty was the result of individual moral 
failures. Religious-centered methods became essential in correcting the moral failures of 
the poor. 82 

These 'individualistic and moralistic’ explanations became the bedrock of the American 
government, economy, and religious presuppositions, and have been perpetuated through myths 
of Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism. The Religious Right stakes their very claim of evangelicalism 
on these premises, in a contemporary form that Douglas explained earlier, of the American civil 
religion. To be an upstanding American citizen is to work hard, protect one's property, and live 
by the Protestant Anglo-Saxon mythos; in essence, to be white and privileged. 

Ronald Reagan put the laissez faire economy to work for the upper class through lower 
taxation for the rich and deregulation of government oversight in many of the “safety net” 
programs. And George Bush worked to push the impetus for “helping the needy” further onto 
churches and parachurch organizations through “charitable-choice” initiatives. Day says, 
"Charitable-choice and faith-based initiatives have reinforced and exacerbated the moral 
language surrounding poverty; the language of poverty has been strengthened by religious 
rhetoric and sensibilities so that being poor is now equated with lacking Christian family 
values." 83 The church and state were at it again, colluding against black and brown bodies, in the 
name of Anglo-Saxon exceptionalism. 
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Perpetuating the lazy and irresponsible image of poor black women, "economic elites are 
able to maintain the immutability and inviolability of these economic arrangements." 84 Because 
the elite white class has "persuad[ed] the masses that the poor are morally culpable" 85 with the 
assertion that those who work hard will make it for themselves, thereby hiding the systemic 
issues built into the racialized economy. 

If all it takes to make it in this country is to work hard, according to this myth, then 
anyone can accomplish their goals by participating in the system as producers of someone else’s 
wealth. But, "success is often not based on the efforts, talents, and merits of people." 86 Most of 
the economic elites were provided with privileges that black women would never have access to. 
If the ’invisible hand’ of the market works equally with all people, then anyone should be able to 
make it. But "the assumption that free-market activity is physically non-coercive and therefore 
voluntary does not address the question of hegemony, which allows economic elites to maintain 
the status quo of excessive economic profit at the expense of low-income earners." 87 
Impoverished peoples, the story goes, are not physically coerced into work, since slavery has 
ended, therefore the poor should not complain about their jobs, they are free to find another. 

The problem is that it is both psychologically coercive as well as economically coercive. 
If one is to thrive in the world, then there are basic necessities that require monetary resources. 
Therefore, participating in the productive workforce is a necessity, and often once one has 
attained a job, finding a new and better one would take too much time away from the current job 
or jobs. The real issue is that "Black poverty is not about the ’abilities,’ ’excuses,' or ’behaviors' of 
a culture, but about an economic system that continues to impose structural disadvantages on 
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poor blacks." 88 An economic system that was built on the Anglo-Saxon myth of superiority; one 
that penneates religious and secular institutions throughout this country: Institutions that require 
philosophical reimagining to bring them out of such harmful and oppressive modes of existence. 
Scientism and Submission of the Earth 

Val Plumwood has done incredible work in the continued effort of combining ecology 
and feminism, one notable book Feminism and the Mastery of Nature is arguably the most 
important foundational work for ecofeminism in confronting the realities of the sexist 
epistemology of scientism. She pushes against all forms of dualistic thinking that place women 
in conjunction with nature and therefore as inferior, and men with culture and therefore superior. 
Plumwood profoundly challenges the notions of what she calls the ’master model’ and 
encourages us to "conceive of human identity in less dualistic and oppositional ways; such a 
critical ecofeminism would conclude that both women and men are part of both nature and 
culture." 89 

Therefore, we must stop utilizing culture/nature dichotomies as similar to that of 
male/female dichotomies. In fact, following emergence theories of evolution, we can only see 
humans as arisen from nature, and culture as emerged from communities of persons, both male, 
and female. So, reshaping our culture for the benefit of nature would be essential to our project. 
For Plumwood, this takes place in "remaking reason in a different mould from the master 
mould." 90 Reason as the abstract concept of rationality that from the time of Plato to Francis 
Bacon to modem day, has rested in the minds of man. Therefore, reason "must, as ecologists 
have been telling us, find a form which encourages sensitivity to the conditions under which we 
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exist on the earth, one which recognizes and accommodates the denied relationships of 
dependency and enables us to acknowledge our debt to the sustaining others of the earth ." 91 
Plumwood sees the necessity for reason, but not the reason for controlling the earth's resources 
for man’s consumption,but in the effort to utilize reason for "the power to create, restore and 
explore different stories, with new main characters, better plots, and at least the possibility of 
some happy endings ." 92 

To clarify what Plumwood means by dualism as more than merely two different things, 
she says, "a dualism is an intense, established and developed cultural expression of such a 
hierarchical relationship, constructing central cultural concepts and identities so as to make 
equality and mutuality literally unthinkable ." 9 . The importance here is in the hierarchical 
position of the two aspects of dualism. Between nature and culture, there is a presumed 
superiority of culture as better than and distinct from nature, and that the logical phallocentrism 94 
that constructs them is that all dualisms are set up in this superstructure. Plumwood makes 
explicit that this is a construct of white male dominated spaces, and need not be the case, 
necessarily, with other forms of dualisms, say of recognizing that there is difference between 
men and women, but a difference of equality of being, and not one of superiority. 

Plumwood begins her investigations into the nature/culture and female/male hierarchies 
in the West by going back to the foundations of Western philosophy as explicitly sexist, and 
racist in the work of Plato. She begins her chapter titled "Plato and the philosophy of death" with 
an epigraph, from Plato, which I will quote in full, to get the extent to which the perverse nature 
of dualisms is ingrained into Western thought: 

91 Plumwood, Feminism, 195-196. 
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We should think of the most authoritative part of our soul as a guardian spirit given by 
god, living in the summit of the body, which can properly be said to shift us from the 
earth towards our home in heaven; for we are creatures not of the earth but of heaven, 
where the soul was first born, and our divine part attaches us by the head to heaven, like a 
plant by its roots, and keeps our body upright. 95 

In other words, our soul, the essence of our being, resides in our heads because it is closer to 

heaven and furthest from the earth. He in fact reverses the concept of roots, not into the ground 

like a plant but actually as arising into heaven. This distinction of humanity from the rest of the 

world will continue on, in many guises, through both religion and scientism, up to the twenty 

first century. 

This dualism, the very distinction as humans being better than the rest of the world, is the 
infected soul of Western settler colonialism that has its “roots” in the foundational texts of 
Western philosophy. Plumwood describes nature in Plato's dualism as a “dump” saying, "the 
natural world and the biosphere have been treated as a dump, as fonning the unconsidered, 
instrumentalized and unimportant background to 'civilized' human life; they are merely the 
setting stage on which what is really important, the drama of human life and culture, is played 
out." 96 Since the earth is merely a background to humans and not our home, there is no second 
thought in bringing about its destruction. 

This deification of the human, and specifically the wealthy male, and its associated 
dualisms is what Plumwood calls 'radical exclusion' where anything correlated with nature is 
completely excluded from the realm of the good. Plumwood says, "there is a total break or 
discontinuity between humans and nature, such that humans are completely different from 
everything else in nature." 97 And this basic premise of what constitutes the human, through a 
negation of the realm of nature, is a philosophical anthropology that would continue to be 
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associated with Western philosophy from Plato to "Aristotelian, Christian rationalist, and 
Cartesian rationalist traditions... [which all] exhibit radical exclusion as well as other dualistic 
features," 98 traditions that would be inherited by Western sciences as well as by the traditional 
pietist colonizers of North America. 

The dualism between humans and nature, and especially in the alignment of the feminine 
with the earth and the masculine with the cosmos is clearly read in Plato's origin story, the 
Timaeus. Wherein "the leading metaphor of Plato's cosmology in the Timeaus, is that of the 
rational male fonn (cosmos) ruling irrational female matter (chaos)." 99 If everything that is in 
chaos is non-rational, and the rational is the “good” then one only needs to harness the chaos and 
reorder it into man’s own image. This dichotomy between goodness/chaos and of 
maleness/femaleness, has been rendered onto the earth since the beginning of the project of 
whiteness as the objective positionless position as control over the other. This rapprochement of 
the feminine can be seen in the Phaedo, when Socrates not only sends away his wife and any 
female servants "who gave way to undisciplined grief and fail[ed] to appreciate his reasoned 
approach to death; he also remonstrates with one of his male disciples who shows a similar 
'feminine' lack of control, comparing him to the women." 100 This exclusion then is not merely 
being physically female, but in even acting with a “feminine lack of control” that should be 
removed from the sphere of the masculine, of goodness, and of truth. 

Thus, man and rationality transcend the material realm, which "Plato describes as 
'completely incapable of reason or intelligence,' and as irrational, fortuitous and disorderly." 101 
The immanence of the world is to be scorned and discarded, and the rational and transcendent is 
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to be embraced. Since the realm of the Forms is eternal and unchanging even the very process of 
change in nature should be considered "corroded by the corrupt briny elements which coagulate 
among us, and breed foulness and disease both in earth and in stones, as well as in animals and 
plants." 102 If change is inferior and to be avoided, then everything in nature is corrupt and merely 
a shadow of ’the real,' "Platonic philosophy as revealed here not only devalues nature, it is 
profoundly anti-ecological and anti-life." 103 This sentiment should be acknowledged as part and 
parcel with the rest of Western philosophy and scientism that follows in the wake of Plato: being 
against nature and ecological considerations is a thoroughly white westernized concept. 

Plato's dualism has been translated and reinterpreted throughout the history of Western 
philosophy, science, and religion and has its most stark differentiation in the work of Descartes. 
However, before Descartes was able to radically exclude all of material reality Plato's dualisms 
had worked their way through the history of Western thought primarily in the philosophy and 
theology of westernized Christianity. Plumwood notes that, "the early church fathers—Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, Origen—all speak of Greek philosophy and especially of Plato 
as a preparation for Christianity," even going as far as Clement did to suggest that "Plato wrote 
by the inspiration of God." 104 Platonic thought, especially the dualism and hierarchy of beings, 
which held the inferiority of brutes and slaves to be essentially equal to animals, and women as 
only necessary for "engendering of children in the same way as animals," 105 was considered to be 
a preparation for the imposition of Roman Christian empire. As Plumwood states, "elaborations 
of Platonic thought in the work of Aristotle, Plotinus, Augustine, Aquinas and others formed the 
intellectual foundations of Christian doctrine, and of the dominant Western intellectual and 
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philosophical traditions of rationalism until the Enlightenment." 106 These foundations would 
create the philosophical environment for the enlightenment to thrive, as well as the conditions for 
the industrial revolution to begin the largest assault against the earth and all of her non-white, 
non-westemized communities. The properties for the age of enlightenment and industrial 
revolution are brought about by the modernization of Western thought in the philosophical work 
of Rene Descartes and weaponized by the scientism developed by Francis Bacon. 

Dual(ing) Natures 

In Descartes’s rendering of mind/body dualism "the gulf between mind and body 
becomes even greater as bridging characteristics involving both body and mind, such as 
sensation and perception, are allocated to one or the other side as part of polarization process." 107 
The radical exclusion of Descartes turns bodily sensations into the material realm that should 
always be negated, thus physical experiences of the material world are less valuable than those of 
the human mind. Not only was the human person assumed to be superior to nature, but 
furthermore the intellect of man was seen to be the highest order of this superiority. The effect of 
which was to lead to men having the perceived ability to "stand apart from it as masters or 
external controllers of nature." 108 This external control of nature follows from his duality of mind 
and body, wherein the mind—the rational and conscious aspect of man —controls the body 
through manipulations of controls within the body, much in the same way as a person would 
control a construction crane by moving levers to do his bidding. 

Extending the duality into Cartesian modes allows for not only the subjugation of the 
material world, but a mechanization of the material world. Processes of nature are not only a 
process signifying the inferior, as we saw with Plato, but are in fact merely mechanizations 
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which can never change or do anything differently. There is no creativity or spontaneity in 
nature, Descartes says, "there are no amazing or marvelous sympathies or antipathies, in fact 
there exists nothing in the whole of nature which cannot be explained in terms of purely 
corporeal causes and totally devoid of mind and thought." 109 If the natural world is merely 
mechanical, without creativity or agency, then as rationally transcended beings we have the 
power to do with the world as we please. Descartes’ move beyond Platonic dualisms is one in 
which rationality transcends materiality to one where rationality controls materiality. The white 
rational male becomes the sole controller and sustainer of life. Pennission has been granted to 
philosophy and science to exploit the world for their gains at whatever cost. The mechanizing of 
nature and permission for exploitation lays the groundwork for modem science, settler 
colonialism, and the economics of capitalism. 

In order to look at the consequences of dualisms in westernized philosophical history 
upon Western science, let us now turn to Carolyn Merchant and her seminal work The Death of 
Nature. 110 Early modernist philosophers, such as Descartes, believed that the male semen 
endowed the materiality of the female egg with a soul. Merchant points out that "in Emilio 
Parisano's opinion, the semen was infused with soul for the propagation of the species." 111 Even 
medical doctors of the time, such as Nathaniel Highmore, in his History of Generation, 
“postulated two sorts of seminal atoms in the seed—material and spiritual atoms," saying, "’the 
spiritual ones from the male, and the material ones from the female.'" 112 Even the so-called 
scientists of the day were infected with the idea of the radical exclusion of the material from the 
rational realm of the white male. 
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It is this dualism, beginning with Plato and mechanized by Descartes, that became the 
foundation of Western science. This ’ideology as science’ used "to keep women in their place was 
not confined to ancient and early modern times," 113 it was developed under the guise of objective 
and observable science when "in the nineteenth century, Darwinian theory was found to hold 
social implications for women...that would explain female intellectual inferiority and emotional 
temperament." 114 But, let’s not get too far ahead of ourselves. This development needs to be 
understood as the intellectual establishment scientifically, by Bacon as the "celebrated 'father of 
modern science.’" 115 

Francis Bacon was as an attorney under King James I and in that capacity worked on 
cases pertaining to witch trials and the execution of many women accused of witchcraft. This 
must be kept in mind because "Bacon developed the power of language as a political instrument 
in reducing female nature to a resource for economic production." 116 This was done in such a 
way that "female imagery became a tool in adapting scientific knowledge and method to a new 
fonn of human power over nature." 117 We should not confuse this female imagery of nature as an 
image of a kind and benevolent mother, as many other people do; this imagery was "a source of 
secrets to be extracted for economic advance." 118 This method of scientific extraction was more 
than merely metaphor, it was used in developing more advanced mining techniques that would 
eventually fuel the industrial revolution. 

Bacon made explicit the connection between the treatment of women, especially of 
supposed “witches” and the exploitation of the earth. During the time when Bacon was working 
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as a lawyer and writing about the new methods of science, the Western world was in a 
transitional period from the imperial religious ways of the Middle Ages and subsequent flurry of 
art and discovery during the Renaissance. This was a sort of settling period that was reconciling 
“old” concepts of mythologies and magic and “new” scientific discovery. In Bacon's own words 
he makes explicit his connection between treatment of supposed witches and of nature, saying, 

"a useful light may be gained, not only for a true judgment of the offenses of persons charged 
with such practices, but likewise for the further disclosing of the secrets of nature. Neither ought 
a man to make scruple of entering and penetrating into the holes and comers, when the 
inquisition of truth is his whole object." 119 Bacon did not mince words in correlating the 
treatment of women in order to find out if they were in fact witches and exploiting nature for 
man's gain because he "treats nature as a female to be tortured through mechanical 
intervention." 120 This extraction of infonnation from women, and of materials from nature, both 
deemed inferior, is the methodological foundation of Western science and most especially of 
science as ideology. 

Importantly, this method of investigation should be understood as not only the 
methodological foundations of Western science as a practice, but specifically of the foundation 
of Western approaches to knowledge. In the rationality of man, provided for Western philosophy 
from Plato to Descartes, Bacon is able to turn "the instruments of the mind [to] supply 
suggestions, those of the hand give motion and aid the work." 121 Whereby "nature can be 'forced 
out of her natural state and squeezed and molded.' In this way 'human knowledge and human 
power meet as one.’" 122 The sexual imagery of the torture of witches, applied to the earth, which 
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provides material wealth to men, is simultaneously the extraction of knowledge, both from 
women and from the earth. Knowledge of the earth and of humans is gained through the 
exclusion and torture of women and nature, in their multiplicity of forms and "is the key feature 
in the laboratory, dissection by hand and mind, and the penetration of hidden secrets." 123 
Merchant reminds us that "language still used today in praising a scientist's 'hard facts,' 
'penetrating mind,’ or the 'thrust of his argument,' ... [which] sanctions in language that 
legitimates the exploitation and 'rape' of nature for human good." 124 Human good, particularly 
what benefits the wealthy white male, becomes the measure of what is right, predicated on a 
foundation of “knowledge” extracted from nature. 

In order to pursue the world that Bacon wanted, in the release of science from any ethical 
constraints and for the “betterment of mankind,” he wrote a utopian vision of the perfect nation, 
founded on his principles, called New Atlantis. In this book, the city of Bensalem is Bacon’s ideal 
city built upon a social structure that "was hierarchical and patriarchal, modeled on the early 
modern patriarchal family... in which the 'Father' exercised authority over the kin and the role of 
the woman had been reduced to near invisibility." 125 Bacon continues to describe this idealized 
father figure and his entourage as they hold a “Feast of the Family,” whereby all of his children 
follow him, separated by gender, and ranked by age, and "the mother, however, although present, 
was kept hidden behind a glass partition." 126 The ideal man, in Bacon's utopian society, was sole 
authority over hundreds of people, was served by his children, had songs sung in his honor, wore 
the finest clothes, and subjected his wife to confinement in a gilded enclosure. 
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Bacon not only idealized the father figure as the head of the household and sole authority, 
he also fetishized the role of the scientist in his utopian society. Merchant says, "Bacon's utopian 
society therefore accepted the period's existing social stratification, but displayed upward 
mobility in the case of the ’scientist,' who was placed in the highest stratum." 127 This scientist 
was the father figure for the society of science in Bensalem, that Bacon calls "Salomon's House, 
who wore robe of fine black cloth, excellent white linen undergarments, and velvet shoes." 128 
These so-called “fathers of science” "decided which secrets to be revealed to the state as a whole 
and which were to remain the private property of the institute rather than becoming public 
knowledge," 129 and effectively were the political leaders of New Atlantis. In this utopian society 
"politics was replaced by scientific administration.. .[and] decisions were made for the good of 
the whole by scientists, whose judgment was to be trusted implicitly, for they alone possess the 
secrets of nature." 130 This immediately brings to mind the authoritarian leaders of contemporary 
techno-capitalism, where the sole authority for thousands of workers and their productivity lies at 
the hands of one man. 

This man always has the newest cars before they are available to the general public, has 
personal technologies and technologies in his multiple homes that have yet to be mass produced, 
and has politicians at the highest levels of society around the world in his pocket. Bacon's 
utilitarian utopia has become a reality for the likes of a few white males who command their 
every whim to be met and reveal to us what technological progress is allowed for our lot in life. 
These men hold the secrets of the universe at their fingertips, they pay no taxes, serve no jail 
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time, and incur no consequences for their actions. The knowledge they hold is the control of 
society to do their bidding. 

Francis Bacon would be proud, and probably very jealous. Bacon describes his scientist 
as one who rides in a horse drawn chariot drawn that is covered in expensive cloth and attended 
by many servants. The chariot was decorated "with gold, sapphires, a golden sun, and a 'small 
cherub of gold with wings outspread.’" 131 This father of knowledge acted more as a priest than a 
scientist, where in passing, "’he held up his bare hand as he went, as blessing the people, but in 
silence.'" 132 The people of the fictitious town of Bensalem would line the street as he passed 
accepting his gracious absolution in patience, silence, and grace. The goal of the scientist, for 
Bacon, was to become like the philosopher kings of Plato's Republic, one of hard social and 
economic stratification wherein "scientists have become guardians of a body of scientific 
knowledge, shrouded in the mysteries of highly technical language," 133 controlling the 
dissemination of knowledge as they see fit. 

This scientific utopian society as designed by Bacon, was built around his reductive 
method of scientific discovery that "operated by breaking down a problem into its component 
parts, isolating it from its environment, and solving each portion independently." 134 This 
effectively became the "prototype of a modem research institute," and "was a forerunner of the 
mechanistic mode of scientific investigation." 132 ’ If everything except rational man is available 
for vivisection and manipulation then enlightenment is the sole property of that rational man. 
Ethical quandaries of the treatment of others, and of our place in the world, that had been the 
fodder for philosophical investigation before Bacon were allowed out the backdoor and asked 
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never to return. The wealthy white man became the sole authority over the whole earth, allowed 
to do with it as he pleased "forcing nature into new forms and controlling reproduction for the 
sake of production." 136 The conquest of the New World had just begun, the first slave ships had 
traversed the Atlantic, and North America became the fertile, untouched land for exploitation by 
white men. 

Capitalism would rise during the century following to become the reigning paradigm for 
a world of white colonists and western-moving settlers. Bacon turned a fictitious account of a 
patriarchal scientific utopia into a reality of death and destruction upon the face of the earth, and 
all of her peoples, human or otherwise. From the soft(er) dualism of Plato, to the hard dualisms 
of Descartes and Bacon, a view of the earth as an inert substance for the rape and pillage of its 
material wealth is the founding principle of the white westernized worldview. It is for these 
reasons that we need so desperately now to learn new modes of knowledge; modes for living 
with the earth as intra-active participants of the earth's subjectivity. New modes of living that 
develop from localized participant-observer knowledge that allow for agency and authority 
within a multiplicity of communities for the health of the world and the possibilities for a 
flourishing future. 

Transition 

In this chapter we have listened to the impacts of the white westernized world upon the 
earth. First, we examined data on climate change and who plays the largest part in climate 
change and ecological destruction, revealing that creating a norm out of the lives of wealthy 
white elites is bringing global catastrophes on multiple fronts. Then, we listened to two womanist 
theologians about how whiteness has functioned on the lives of black people through political 
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and economic oppression. And then, listening through two ecofeminists to how the guiding 
principles of dualism throughout the history of Western thought has not only bifurcated humans 
from nature, mind from matter, and men from women, but how those actions have consequently 
allowed for those with dislocated knowledge to rape and plunder the earth and her peoples. 

It is now time to get more specific in listening to ways of knowledge that are not tainted 
with the dislocation of white westernized objectivity. The following chapter takes us to Dinetah, 
the homeland of the Navajo peoples, where we will sit and listen to the ways of the Navajo. The 
four sacred peaks will orient us, finding ourselves hearing new melodies of the land through the 
whispers of the wind, the sights of the stars, and the motion of bodies. From which we can learn 
that there are a multiplicity of ways of becoming localized with the land, to situate ourselves as 
intra-active participants finding practices specific to our place and community without 
appropriating the ways of the Navajo. 
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III. Sacred Kinship Knowledge 


I am mountain, 

I am dust 

Constellations made of us 
There’s mystery in the dirt 
The metaphors are breaking down 
We taste the wind inside a sound 

— Gungor, “I am Mountain” 

In this chapter we will listen to the philosophy and epistemology that undergird the 
Navajo way of life. Navajo philosophy is drawn from three intra-related sources, first through the 
stories of emergence, second in the sacred songs and rituals that retell portions of the emergence 
stories, and third through their observations of the world around them in the intra-relational 
dynamics of the web of life. We have listened to reasons why we must subject white westernized 
epistemology to thinking from the land, to relocalize itself with the earth, in the hopes that we 
can attempt to alter the catastrophic ecological courses of the future. In this way listening to the 
Navajo about how they have come to understand their place in the world as intra-active 
participants with the land can serve to destabilize white objectivity in order to find stability and 
sustainability with our earth. Learning along the way how we might embody a 'geology of 
morals' from our various positions once we have restabilized our thoughts with the earth. 

After listening to the voices in the previous chapter about the manifold ways of 
destruction from the epistemic hegemony of whiteness, this chapter provides a new melody with 
different rhythm, verse, meter, and chorus that will, inevitably, be different for ears accustomed 
to white westernized modes of knowledge. The purpose of which is to be invited to listen in on 
new modes of thought, whereby our horizons shift to a material reality alive with newness and 
creativity, where everything is sacred, and everyone has a purpose in the cycles of the earth. This 
new melodic format, however, is not one we take home with us. It is not ours to have. Rather, it 
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reveals a fissure in westernized discourse that shifts our ears to hear difference as beautiful, with 
its own agency and sovereignty. 

Verse: The Wholeness of Becoming the Land - Navajo Philosophy 

To understand Navajo philosophy, one must first understand the power of metaphor in 
the Navajo language. Metaphor surrounds the way of life for the Navajo. Their buildings are 
erected from it, their clothing and hair wrap their bodies in it, and the language is constructed 
from it. Metaphor, for the Navajo, is more than merely standing in for something else—it is both 
the thing it stands for and the thing itself. All apparent dualisms reflect this very central aspect of 
Navajo philosophy and way of life. An object is itself and yet always something more than 
merely an object. The Navajo base these metaphors on keen observation of the world, the way of 
nature, and the depths of the human condition—an active play of imagination between the old 
world of tradition, the changing world of the present, and the unknown world of the future. 

In describing the Navajo way of life, Maureen Trudelle Schwarz provides a three-part 
composition that further clarifies the "metaphorical constructions of bodily and social 
experiences." 137 These three parts are homology, complementarity, and synecdoche, which 
"structure the complex relationship of parts to the whole in a world constructed according to 
paradigms set forth in the Navajo origin story." 138 Wherein "parts share a similar structure 
(homology). Wholes are made up of dual integrated components (complementarity). And every 
part is equivalent to the whole, so anything done to, or by means of, a part is held to take effect 
upon, or to the effect of, the whole (synecdoche)." 139 


Maureen Trudelle Schwarz, Molded in the Image of Changing Woman: Navajo Views on the Human Body 
and Personhood (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1997), 4. 

138 Schwarz, Molded In the Image, 4. 

139 Schwarz, Molded In the Image, 4. 
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Harry Tsaile, one of the primary specialists that Trudelle Schwarz interviewed, gives an 
example of this use of metaphor through a description of what constitutes “living” beings. Tsaile 
says, "For living things it is to have your foot, to have your feet planted into the earth and your 
head in the sky. In your Mother Earth and Father Sky. Everything that is alive has its feet planted 
in the earth and its head in the sky. Birds, plants, animals, insects, people. So this is what 
determines what life is." 140 In the sense of the living having feet in the ground and head in the 
sky, Tsaile provides a metaphorical as well as a profoundly pragmatic definition that gives 
agency to the beings in question. 

From a physiological standpoint, this seems relatively straight forward for animals that 
have feet that touch the ground and heads above them. However, it is not merely a physiological 
description in the Western sense. Because he also includes plants in this list of things that have 
feet and heads, this draws us more towards the metaphorical sense that a plant’s “feet” are in fact 
its roots, which are very literally in the ground and not merely upon it, and its leaves and flowers 
point towards the sky. He takes this a step further than plants, to mountains as well, "this is the 
way we think, and then so, in the Navajo terms, it is easily comprehended when we say 
mountains have feet. Because man is a part of nature." 141 Tsaile connects the use of phrases such 
as “at the foot of the mountain” to this physical/symbolic use, wherein one could see that the 
base of a mountain could also be considered its feet, the part of the mountain that holds it to the 
rest of the earth. He then takes it a step even further by drawing this distinction back to the 
human. He doesn’t say humans have feet and therefore mountains have feet, he inverts the 
concepts, essentially de-anthropocentrizing the feet of mountains to say that we can know that 
man is living because he is a part of nature. His idea of what constitutes aliveness is that all of 

140 Schwarz, Molded in the Image, 10. 
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these things, from mountains, plants, birds, animals, and insects to the human are considered 
alive because they all hold the same properties of having been grounded in the earth, with head 
towards the sky. In this sense, humans have feet and heads because of their similarities with all 
other entities, not because humans are the standard by which to judge the rest of the world. This 
philosophical position stands in stark contrast to the westernized mind that posits the world as 
beneath and separate from the realm of the human, whereby all things are judged first on their 
compatibility with humankind. 

This metaphoric linguistic construct, as mentioned above, is developed through every 
layer of Navajo society. There is quite literally no part of the Navajo way of life that is not 
endowed with the power of metaphor. Take, for instance, the construction of the traditional 
hooghan, the dwelling and ceremonial spaces of the Navajo peoples. The hooghan is constructed 
with four main poles, which are set in each of the cardinal directions. Each of these main poles, 
having an association with a cardinal direction, also contains a specific material that is related to 
that cardinal direction, as well as a mountain, a color, and at least one person from Navajo 
legends. 

The cardinal directions orient their ways of life and meaning in the surrounding 
landscape that are specific to the region known as Dinetah, the four corners region of the 
Southwest. East is associated with the color white, with the male, spring, white shell, and birth, 
and is in the direction of the sacred mountain Sisnaajini, or Blanca Peak. South is associated with 
the color blue, the female, summer, turquoise stone, and youth, and is in the direction of the 
sacred mountain Tsoodzil, or Mount Taylor. West is associated with yellow, female, autumn, 
abalone shell, maturity, and the holy mountain Dook'o'oosliid, or San Francisco Peak. Finally, 
North is associated with black, male, winter, jet stone, death, and the sacred mountain Dibe 
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Nitsaa. There are some common themes in what each direction is associated with: they each have 
a sacred mountain, a specific rock or shell, a color, a gender, and a stage of life. 142 

Every hooghan opens to the east, has a post at the three other cardinal directions, and 
they all have a source of fire at the center. There are some differences between male and female 
hooghan, though for our purposes it will suffice to say that the female hooghan is the home for a 
family, managed primarily by the matriarch, and the male hooghan are the ceremonial dwellings, 
led by the patriarch of the tribe. In the traditional construction of a hooghan, the associated 
material is buried underneath each cardinal pole. So white shell is buried under the eastern pole, 
turquoise under the southern pole, abalone under the western pole, and jet, or obsidian, is placed 
under the northern pole. This practice builds the hooghan upon the principles of the 
metaphorical use of the cardinal directions and how they pertain to the life and meaning-making 
for the Navajo people. 143 

The hooghan exemplifies the three-part composition—homology, complementarity, and 
synecdoche—that Trudelle Schwarz describes. The parts of the hooghan share a similar structure 
to that of Dinetah, the cardinal directions pointing to the sacred mountains, and recreated in the 
construction of the dwelling, the hooghan and Dinetah are homologous. The whole hooghan is 
made of complementary parts. For instance, the use of the cardinal directions, the “maleness” of 
East and North, and the “femaleness” of South and West tie its construction together with the 
complementary roles of men and women in Navajo society. What one does to part of the 
hooghan has effects on the whole of the hooghan, as well as to the whole of Navajo society, thus 
implying the principles of synecdoche. 


142 Schwarz, Molded in the Image, 42. 

143 Schwarz, Molded In the Image, 41-3. 
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This brief description on the basis for Navajo philosophy as an integrated whole life 
between humans and their environment should give us a good foundation for continuing to listen 
to our Navajo sisters and brothers. We must keep in mind the uses of metaphor and how symbols 
play a significant role as being both a stand-in for a concept, as well as being the thing itself. 

Any apparent dualisms in Navajo philosophy are more about the whole being composed of 
complementary parts, than the idea of dualities in the westernized world. These dualisms are not 
competing parts, such as good/evil, or mind/body, and so forth, but are instead the whole itself, 
which contains elements that appear to be opposed, or different from one another. There is a 
designation of roles associated with what a male and a female are, however, in a view as the 
composition of a whole being of both maleness and femaleness. In other words, to be fully 
human, one embodies qualities associated with both maleness and femaleness. 144 

John Farella compares these differences between the Navajo and Western minds, "it must 
be remembered that our thought/action, mind/body distinctions are not very strong for the 
Navajo," and that, "thought is a type of action that begins the behavior that we regard as more 
tangible. Everything that exists, both tangible and intangible, began with thought." 145 For the 
Navajo, thought or mind are interrelated parts of the acting body. One cannot exist fully without 
the other. These philosophical assumptions on the part of the Navajo begin from their origin 
stories, the myths, and legends that locate the Navajo people in their homeland and support their 
ways of life. I will talk in more detail later about the origin stories and how they play a role in 
epistemology for the Navajo, but on this point of dualisms it is helpful to bring up briefly. 

The Navajo people tell a story of their emergence from previous worlds, or underworlds, 
that locate them specifically in Dinetah and give importance to the sacred mountains and such 

144 Schwarz, Molded in the Image, 259. 

145 John R. Farella, The Main Stalk: A Synthesis of Navajo Philosophy (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 

1984), 34-5. 
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that I mentioned above. The assumption being that there was a material world that preceded the 
coming of the people. In the first world, all that existed was an intangible material reality that 
was made up of the “mists” of the four cardinal directions and signified the beginning of 
perception of the material world. And, further, that their development as a people, specific to 
their geographic region, is as co-creators of their world. The physical world existed before they 
did, but now that they have emerged as a part of that physical world they play an essential role in 
maintaining its stability. 

There are two important distinctions to be made at this point. First, there was no abstract 
mind that existed outside of the physical world. Thought existed because there was a material 
agency that preceded humans. And second, that stability is the key to human life and their 
responsibility within the larger animated and living world. These two points, like Navajo 
philosophy, make up a united whole. As Schwarz explains, "since the Navajo view their universe 
as existing prior to humans, humans can logically be considered only to have been made in the 
image of the universe that preceded them, and not the reverse." 146 Since they are created in the 
image of the universe, they have a responsibility towards that universe because "as social beings, 
Navajo people use their understandings of, or access to, the Navajo philosophical system to 
actively make choices on a day-to-day basis to maximize positive, nurturing effects while 
minimizing debilitating or negative effects on themselves, their loved ones, and their world." 147 
The three principles of metaphor that Trudelle Schwarz explicates are at work in the construction 
of actively utilizing their philosophy as a way of life. In other words, because they have learned 
the process of the world through observation, participation, and tradition, they have built a 
metaphysical scheme that is always at the forefront of one's thoughts and actions. Trudelle 

146 Schwarz, Molded in the Image, 13. 
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Schwarz describes the cyclical nature between the metaphysical schemata and the activities in 
response to current circumstances: "action, in turn, affects structure.. .practice and the structural 
system interact and respond to each other in complex ways." 148 It is in these ways that the 
principles of homology, complementarity, and synecdoche are reproduced in everyday lives of 
Navajo people. 

Trudelle Schwarz gives an example of when "practice reproduces the system" with an 
example of the traditional puberty ceremony for girls which the family undertakes upon the 
beginning of menstruation: “The system changes in direct response to practices imposed from 
outside, such as mandatory attendance at boarding schools, when rules shift to allow a family to 
postpone the ceremony until summer vacation." 149 If the system were based solely on tradition 
and not also on the changing circumstances of the environment, then it would be necessary for 
the young woman to miss school to perform the ceremony at the proper time and place without 
regard for the current circumstances. Similarly, Farella points out, "the essential notion in the 
teachings is the acceptance of the process. A part of this knowledge is that the context which 
bounds it must change, and with it the teachings themselves." 180 Therefore, since change is an 
essential tenet of Navajo metaphysics, the practitioners of traditional ceremonies would 
understand that changing circumstances require changing their approach to the ceremonial 
practices. 

The principle of complementarity in particular is one of balance and not of polarity, by 
focusing the actions of Navajo persons on maintaining the natural balance of the order of the 
world, the seeming opposites of “maximizing positive,” and “minimizing debilitating or negative 
effects” is the balance of dualism. It is known in the Navajo worldview that the knowledge and 

148 Schwarz, Molded in the Image, 13. 
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power to do good things also come with the downside of potentially causing adverse effects. 
Since the future is open, it is unknown if healing someone will lead to negative consequences in 
the future, so care is taken to only minimally affect the natural order of things. This dynamic 
usually comes up when discussing the use of potent forms of ceremonial knowledge but is also at 
play in mundane daily activities such as cooking and cleaning as well as less common activities 
associated with marriages, births, and deaths. 

The root metaphor of the complementarity of dualisms is known as Sq'a Naghai Bik'e 
Hozht). Translations commonly associate maleness with Sq'a Naghai and femaleness with Bik'e 
Hozht). However, this is complicated further by its many uses within Navajo mythology and 
philosophy. Another typical gloss is of Sq'a Naghai as the "sky's inner form" and Bik'e Hozht) as 
the "earth's inner form," 151 which is correct to a point, according to Farella, but does not convey 
the whole meaning of the use of the tenns separately or together. The issue with renderings of 
this phrase is that the missionaries who first began to translate Navajo to Spanish and English 
were not working with Navajo philosophy in mind—thus missing the principles of homology, 
complementarity, and synecdoche. When the phrase Sq'a Naghai Bik'e 116z In) was used, they 
assumed it always pointed to one thing, for example, earth and sky, and this consequently further 
altered their translations when using it to refer to other entities, such as people. 1?2 An 
exploration of the intricacies of the translation of this root metaphor is beyond the scope of this 
research, but it should suffice to make a note of a few critical uses within the whole of Navajo 
philosophy. 


151 

152 


Farella, The Main Stalk, 162. 

See Farella 153-163 for an extensive discussion of the translation of Sq'a Naghai Bik'e HozhQ. 
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John Farella points out that Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg "can exist at a level so general as to 
subsume all else in the universe," 153 however, that is often an unhelpful level of abstraction if 
keeping it at that point. Though the ability of Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg to subsume all levels of 
abstraction points positively to the tripartite principles, and specifically to synecdoche, since it 
replicates itself in all manner of dual concepts within Navajo philosophy. A person is considered 
a person when he or she is Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg, as such the world, or universe is considered 
Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg when it is kept in harmony. If we recall the discussion that began this 
chapter on the metaphorical makings of'personhood' wherein a person is considered so when 
they have "your feet planted into the earth and your head in the sky," 154 we can see the similarity 
between the use of the tenn for earth and sky. A person is considered to be a person when they 
are whole, Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg, and that wholeness derives from the very presence of the 
earth and the sky, the natural order of the world. 

Further, the earth is associated with femaleness, often referring to the earth as Mother, 
and the sky is often associated with maleness, referring to the sky as Father. Since this 
abstraction works both ways, outwards towards a unified whole i.e., Earth/Sky, it also works at 
more localized levels such as Male ( Hastiin) and Female ( Azdzaan). A family unit can be 
considered Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg as well as tribes and so forth, and an individual can be 
regarded as Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg. That is to say that a whole individual keeps the qualities of 
maleness and femaleness in balance regardless of gender. This is exemplified through warfare 
and the associated ceremonies. In order to participate in warfare a man must become "Sq'a 
Naghai, to be the one that is feared and invulnerable," 155 even though this is seen as "a state of 


Farella, The Main Stalk, 157. 
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incompleteness that is desired or sought in certain contexts," 156 it is only for the purpose of 
participating in the warfare for a short time. Since this person is only partially whole, they are a 
threat to the community and therefore require a ceremony in order to return home, the tradition is 
known as anaa'ji. It is seen as "a re-entry process, a bringing back of the dangerous one to 
society." 157 It is for this reason that women cannot participate in the anna'ji ceremony, since they 
already possess the qualities of Bik'e Hozhg, though there are also associated ceremonies for 
reunifying a female individual in which men are not allowed to participate . 

It should also be noted at this point that Western philosophers and anthropologists have 
focused on the gender binaries of man ( Hastiin) and woman ( Azdzaan) in the Navajo system, 
especially in light of Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hdzhxj, as these line up much closer to westernized 
gender binaries. However, the Navajo have six gendered terms that follow a broader range of 
human sexuality and recognize humanity as it develops over the course of a person's life and not 
merely as a designation assigned at birth. The ancient stories discuss at least four other gender 
terms: "Nahleeh (feminine-man), Dilbaa (masculine-woman), Nadleeh Asdzaa (lesbian), [and] 
‘Nadleeh Hastii (gay man)." 158 This range of gender is commonly referred to as Two Spirit 
people and is common among many Native American tribes. Jolene Yazzie explains where these 
terms arise in the Navajo emergence stories, 

All come from the Dine creation story, in which asdzaan and hastiin, a cisgender married 
couple, were not getting along and separated. When that 

happened, dilbaa and nahleeh emerged from hiding and were seen as a special group that 
could perform the duties of both women and men, stepping into the vacated partner roles. 
They were accepted by asdzaan and hastiin, who realized their survival depended on 
them. 159 


Farella, The Main Stalk, 170. 
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The further difficulties that this poses in today’s political and religious climate is that after so 
many years of colonization the traditional Navajo healers and medicine people do not recognize 
genders other than those assigned at birth. They have taken a position from the white dominant 
society for survival on something that their origin stories do not uphold. This position serves as a 
sort of double bind on the Navajo people whereby their rules were made in order to survive 
under a white settler regime, when their stories provide a broader range of thought on a topic. 
Jolene Yazzie and others, are calling for full acceptance of all the gender expressions in Navajo 
life and participation in traditional ceremonies as their cisgendered peers enjoy. 

These fonns of dualisms show up frequently in Navajo philosophy. However, as 
mentioned above, we should not think of them in the same way as westernized dualisms. The 
Navajo concept of duality is of complementary parts that work together for a stabilized whole 
unit, as we have seen with the various uses of Sq'a Naghai Bik'e HozIiq. To consider the quote 
about the positive and negative effects of some action, we must now return to how Navajo 
philosophy utilizes concepts of power, briefly mentioned above. The complementary parts of 
power are hozho and hdchxg and are commonly referred to as good and evil, respectively. 

The Western dualist’s view of the terms is as two competing forces, Witherspoon says 
that hozhq refers to "the positive or ideal environment. It is beauty, harmony, good, happiness, 
and everything that is positive." 160 Its opposite form, hochxtp is viewed as "’the ugly, unhappy 
and disharmonious environment' and note that 'it is not considered to be a part of the natural 
cycle of the universe, and comes about only as the result of evil intentions and evil deeds.’" 161 
And as Farella points out, translators such as Witherspoon and Haile align the concepts of 

160 Gary Witherspoon, "The Central Concepts in Navajo World View (I)," in Linguistics: An International Review 
(The Hague, Netherlands: Mouton Publishers, 1974), 54 quoted in Farella, The Main Stalk, 32. 
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hochxg with chaos and disorder which existed "prior to the imposition of knowledge and form 
(culture )." 162 So, on one hand, they claim that hochxg is not a natural part of the cosmos and, on 
the other hand, that it is what the natural order arose out of and is "descriptive of the primal 
state ." 163 

In order to fit the concepts of hozhg and hochxg into the Western worldview, the 
missionaries and earliest translators attempted to make sense of ideas foreign to their philosophy 
by changing the concepts and sometimes contradicting themselves. Doing so allowed them to 
keep up the farce that the Navajo were somehow “primal” because of their ways of living 
symbiotically with the earth. Witherspoon and Haile split the universe morally between hozhg 
and hochxg, as moral concepts of good and evil, however "the topic of good versus evil is just 
not very important in Navajo theoreticians discussions of the nature of things ." 164 To clarify, the 
Navajo believe that "the hdzhglhdchxg axis bisects the universe of the People aesthetically, 
[which] in Navajo is all-pervasive ." 166 This pervasiveness of the aesthetic qualities drawn from 
hozhg and hochxg follow a similar pattern as that of Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg (the tripartite 
metaphorical structure does hold for every concept after all). 

So, if hozhg and hochxg are more about beauty and they are related to Sq’a Naghai Bik'e 
Hozhg through homology, complementarity, and synecdoche, then that means they are always "a 
part of the same whole. They exist together, or neither one exists ." 166 They are, therefore, not 
competing opposites as the dualists posit, one will not win out over another, because if "you do 
away with one side of the contrasting set.. .you out of necessity eliminate its opposite ." 167 And 
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most importantly, as with all sets of contrasting wholes, "these pairings should not be regarded as 
tangible and as temporally fixed, however; it is better to look at hozhp/hdchxp as temporary, 
although cyclically reappearing, points in an ongoing process." 168 The terms hozho and 
hochxQ ,"are descriptive of the process that is the universe," 169 and as a practitioner utilizes this 
power they are participating in the process of nature. Therefore, a ceremonial practitioner can 
utilize power in beautiful and healing ways, hozho, or as ugly and detrimental ways of hdchxp, 
the latter often being associated with witchcraft. The forces of power can be "relatively safe and, 
therefore, rather 'weak.' Some of them are very powerful and, therefore, very dangerous or 
bahadzid .. .Power and danger fonn another whole; there can be no utilization of power without 
incurring risk." 170 Just as the process of nature provides both beauty and ugliness, there are 
powerful forces that can bring harm and health, if the practitioner is not careful with his or her 
knowledge, they can incur harmful consequences with unknown trajectories. 

Following Navajo philosophical concepts, Farella draws together the ideas of 
beauty/ugliness with the usage of power because of how power is seen as bringing forth either 
beauty or ugliness. Many of these concepts are brought forth in the Navajo creation myths so 
they are drawn out during ritual ceremonies, especially healing ceremonies. As such, "all power 
for the Navajo and for the diyin dine'e is, as already noted, based on knowledge." 171 In Navajo 
philosophy, the utilization of power to either heal or harm is to participate in the beauty of the 
ongoing process of the universe. To participate in one part is to affect the whole. One can affect 
the whole either positively or negatively, and both are still parts of the whole. It is what comes of 
that use of power that makes the earlier action either hozho or hdchxp. The source of this power, 
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as drawn from the creation myths, "is Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg. It is the essential force or power 
in the universe; all others derive from it." 172 Knowledge of these legends and myths provides the 
foundation of knowledge and its application for those who have been properly trained in these 
ancient ways. 

Knowledge in this sense is power in so far as how it is utilized in the world. Whether that 
be in healing ceremonies, in foretelling the outcome of a hunt, in casting witchcraft, or in 
reversing the effects of witchcraft, the power of knowledge is in its use. That power works with 
the forces of the universe aesthetically to bring about completeness and wholeness of the 
community and of the earth in its continual process of becoming. Knowledge of the earth and of 
its variety of communities in their intra-active processes is the core of the Navajo way of life, 
especially in regard to their healers, singers, and ceremonial practitioners. 

Nttch 7 - Holy Wind 

Another important aspect in Navajo philosophy is ntich'i, commonly translated as wind, 
breath, air, spirit, Holy Spirit, and Holy Wind. This wind is portrayed as an entity that pervades 
all of the cosmos and resides in each person. Its descriptions are given mist colorings of white, 
black, yellow, and blue, each of these misting colors is located geographically at one of the 
cardinal points of mountain peaks that surround Dinetah, as mentioned above. Nitch'i is used to 
describe both the material particulars of wind, air, atmosphere, and so forth as well as the 
spiritual language of the animating powers of the world, that which gives and takes life. This 
linguistic use of such a simple word is indicative of the theoretical and linguistic complexities 
that define the Navajo way of life, the very philosophy by which they live and breathe. John 
Farella compares the Navajo conception of the world with Western ontologies as follows: 
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It must be remembered that our thought/action, mind/body distinctions are not very strong for the 
Navajo. Thought is a type of action that begins the behavior that we regard as more tangible. 
Everything that exists, both tangible and intangible, began with thought. Everything that will or 
can come into being will begin in the same way. If the mind can be changed, the world 
changes...in Navajo co-occurrence and synchronicity are intended. 173 

We can see from Farella's description that the dualistic categorizations do not hold for Navajo 
philosophy and that the Navajo categorizations for knowledge are similarly enlarged to 
encompass all experiences. 

Knowledge is an essential attribute in Navajo philosophy. So much so that as one 'wizens' 
with old age, they are not only viewed as wise because of age but also as more divine; one 
becomes more diyi'i (holy), more like the 'Holy People' the diyinii. Farella describes that "it is the 
possession of knowledge that makes one 'divine.' Rather than ’divineness' existing as an 
inseparable attribute of a being, it is acquired, and it is a quality or ability that one may choose to 
use or not to use." 174 In this sense, the material acquisition of knowledge is the same thing as 
becoming more divine. The more knowledge one attains, the more spiritual one becomes and 
when knowledge is lost, the divineness or spirituality is also lost. Following these extended 
views of nature to know something, even the ability to know something as fact, is at once 
material and spiritual. There is a difference in the linguistic description of the same reality that 
the Navajo participate in as one species among many in the ongoing process of the universe. 

We can see from this brief description of Navajo philosophy that their epistemology 
builds on their extended view of nature that does not cleanly separate between the physical and 
the spiritual worlds, one flowing into the other in a continual process of renewal and change. The 
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distinctions between objects and the ability for them to be known are nearly imperceptible given 
the depth of diyi'i, divinity, in the material world animating through nUch'i, the Holy Wind. 
Chorus: Sacred Knowledge with the Earth - Navajo Epistemology 

Theories of knowledge and belief are characterized in very different ways for Native 
American epistemologies than they are in the Western philosophical tradition. Due to the 
categorical differences between hierarchical and embodied knowledge, listening is difficult for 
the white westernized ear. The ability to listen to difference must change for the sake of 
oppressed and marginalized people. The Western traditions primarily begin with some form of 
justified true belief for what is allowed into the category of knowledge. Though there may be 
some broad similarities in utilizing the words justified,' 'true', and 'belief,' for a comparative 
definition, the basis of difference lies in what is allowed to count and who the gatekeeper is. 
Further, belief should not be considered a subset of knowledge but a form of knowledge itself. 
What a Navajo elder may call knowledge of the spirit world most Westerners would consider a 
belief and without accepting justification on the Navajo’s terms, would instead find only 
empirical or physically measurable evidence as a justifiable basis for knowledge. 

For the Navajo, philosophy is delivered through stories and encoded in a plurality of 
metaphors as it is for most Indigenous peoples of North America. These stories range from 
creation myths of the people emerging from inside the earth, to legends of Holy People and 
notable ancestors. The oral histories that are passed down through generations of Navajo are 
viewed as ways of recognizing the past embedded in present situations, "ancestral knowledge 
contained in the Navajo origin stories [are] ‘just one more element of present reality, not an 
objectified, distanced, inert position of wisdom or truth’.. .history is 'not an attribute or vehicle of 
an objectified representation of knowledge about reality,' but 'the process of what is constantly in 
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the making.'" 177 These oral histories are more than a mere retelling of past events but situate the 
people firmly in the meaning-making structures of Navajo lifeways. The past plays out in the 
present in everyday lives, "the origin story contains the essence of all that exists or is possible, 
and it, therefore, holds significance for contemporary people and their problems." 176 

These myths and legends have a built-in layered abstraction that passes on knowledge 
through the amount of teaching one has had on the meanings encoded in those abstractions. 
Trudelle Schwarz, in her book Molded in the Image of Changing Woman, describes an overview 
of this layered abstraction through interviews with a couple of Navajo elders. Harry Walters, one 
of the interviewees, says that there are four primary levels with three subsets each, so twelve 
levels in total. The most basic level, hozhooji hane', is what one would teach to children. It is the 
most literal interpretation of a given story. As one moves up the levels, so to speak, one becomes 
more adept at the ancient knowledge of the Navajo people, her history, land, and sacred 
ceremonies. 177 

Stories are the main mode of teaching Navajo philosophy, of passing it on to new 
generations as well as to bring the philosophy to mind in everyday life. The white westernized 
world oftentimes calls these teachings myths in an attempt to falsify the knowledge contained in 
them. Vine Deloria describes the Western approach to myths as containing two basic 
assumptions, "the first that myths are fundamentally religious in content and origin; the second is 
that they possess primarily a verbal reality, consisting at best of the ’debris and remains’ of real 
historical incidents." 178 By specifically pointing out the “religious” nature in content and origin, 
Deloria is reminding us that for anthropologists, philosophers, and religious studies scholars in 

175 Maureen Trudelle Schwarz, Navajo Lifeways: Contemporary Issues, Ancient Knowledge (Norman, OK: 
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the Western world that any religious content is assumed to be about the mysteries of life for 
ancient peoples that have now been uncovered through modern science. However, myths have 
ways of helping even the youngest to understand the underlying worldview they contain. These 
stories and legends have survived centuries of colonization and contain the content of Navajo 
philosophy in narrative form. They reiterate the Navajo way of life for children and adults alike. 
Ceremonies and rituals are the retellings of stories that deal with the specificities which each 
ceremony or ritual deals with, say for instance of healing, birth, marriage, puberty, and so forth, 
that center the participants in the Navajo life and philosophy. 

These stories, many of which deal with the creation of the Dine people, contain layers of 
knowledge. An elder may tell a portion of the creation story to a group of children: explaining 
how First Man found Changing Woman on a mountain top as an infant strapped to a cradle, he 
then took Changing Woman home to First Woman and concluded the story with something such 
as, "And that is how we came to be." It is a simple explanation of a series of events that led to the 
awakening of the Dine people, and children can learn about their world in that way. Schwarz 
describes it as follows: 

Hdzhggji hane' is the elementary level of knowledge, or philosophy, used to teach young 
children. Diyin k'ehji hane' expands on the first level by incorporating information about 
the twelve Diyin Dine'e, mentioned in all ceremonies and stories, who represent different 
principles in nature. The third main level, hataai k'ehji hane', includes songs and prayers 
associated with each episode in the origin stories. Naayee'ji hane', the fourth level, is 
specifically concerned with the stories associated with Naayee'ji, or Protection Way, 
ceremonies and is limited to people who have specialized ceremonial knowledge. 179 

We see here that on a new retelling, the elder may go ’up’ a level in abstraction, which uses an 

altered version of the same story to add more depth to a particular point of that story. In this 

second level, the elder might explain that when First Man came to the spot where he heard a 

child crying on the top of the mountain, all he found was a white shell with an undeveloped 
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embryo in it. He then took the embryo to his wife First Woman, and upon contact with First 
Woman the embryo spontaneously became an infant in her hands. This second layer of 
abstraction brings out the importance of women in the process of life, birth, and subsequently 
death, for it is the power of females to give and withhold life that establishes their agency and 
authority in the community. 180 This process of layering abstraction has four significant levels of 
which there are twelve subdivisions, and each of the subdivisions pertain to a particular Holy 
Person and what they represent in Navajo philosophy. Though these stories are located in a 
'mythic past,' the content, through metaphor, links the listener to the world around them, to their 
history as a people, and to their current lives. 181 

Many sources of knowledge exist for the Navajo people, all of which arise out of the 
emerging stories and relate to experience in the world. Knowledge of the world around them and 
of how it functions is both observational and based on tradition. Tradition is learned through the 
stories and chant ways that build the framework in which to leam from the world around them. 
These sources work to complement one another and guide the people in the process of nature and 
living in hannony with all things. For specific instances of knowledge there are a few practices 
that a healer will perfonn that have arisen out of the complementarity between the stories and the 
world. Methods such as listening to the wind, star gazing, and trembling hand ceremonies all 
provide knowledge to those who are engaged in the Navajo way of life. These religious-like 
practices are only accessible to initiates into the lineage of healers and singers that is reserved for 
people who show an innate capacity for those practices. Schwarz recounts that many elders did 
not choose their forms of knowledge and healing, but that the forms chose them so that they 
could help others. The stages of learning these fonns of knowledge acquisition also follow the 
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format of the layered hermeneutic mentioned earlier. There are certain words, songs, and 
implements such as fire pokers and medicine bundles that are only provided as one furthers their 
education with an elder. Not just anyone can perform these ceremonies or rituals. One must have 
the proper training and good intent in order to gain the necessary knowledge for that particular 
practice. 

Further, these various forms of knowledge acquisition generally have very specific 
importance falling into one of three broad categories. These rituals are often perfonned at the 
request of the family of an individual who is suffering from a physical or mental ailment. In this 
case, the rituals performed are specific to the types of symptoms, not unlike a medical doctor 
working towards a diagnosis. After finding out what the problem is, the specified remedy is 
particular to that individual and her or his manifestation of symptoms. The second category 
would be for a more generalized audience, say of a specific family or tribe, based mainly on 
physical location. The last type is of a universal knowledge, which is generally designated as 
important for all Navajo people regardless of location. Of these last two forms, it is knowledge 
acquired through dream states of a practitioner who would have advanced knowledge of symbols 
and metaphors in order to explain the content of the dream adequately. The practices related to 
dream knowledge are primarily esoteric and generally withheld from Western people, such as 
anthropologists and philosophers; therefore, little is kn own about these states of consciousness. 

Vine Deloria reminds us of the relational aspects of Native concepts of the world that 
work as "a methodological tool for obtaining knowledge [which] means that we observe the 
natural world by looking for relationships between various things in it." 182 Drawing on this 
relatedness between all things and observing them as such, Thomas Norton-Smith recounts a 
story of a man who enjoyed hearing the frogs sing when they awoke from their frosty winter 
182 Deloria, Sprit and Reason, 34. 
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slumber. One night the man stayed out too long and fell asleep among them. The singing was 
translated to him as a brother who felt their joys and their pain, and he too shared their fate and 
died the next spring when the thaw came. This man thought he could just experience the song of 
the frogs, but in so doing he became a brother to the frogs and died along with them when they 
did not properly thaw and awaken the following spring. Norton-Smith says that "if he had 
remembered we are all relatives, it would have occurred to him that his and the frogs' lives and 
actions are interconnected; there is no innocent observation of the world without 
consequence." 183 Though the consequences of his actions may sound foreign to westernized ears, 
"all entities and beings are interconnected, valuable by virtue of those interconnections, and due 
respect. Listening to the frogs to take away something without their permission—to 'learn 
something'—was disrespectful; it is not the way one treats one's relatives. Forgetting this 
responsibility was the fault that fused the [man’s] fate to the frogs." 184 

So, in merely listening and not considering the consequences of the interconnectivity of 
all life the man showed disrespect to living beings who were due respect. He went to observe and 
to leam, attempted to stand outside of the phenomena and hear the joys and sorrows of the frogs, 
and he inadvertently created a deeper connection between their lives and his. The kinship 
relations between all things in our localized environment request of us, as participants, to provide 
respect. Brian Burkhart says of these relationships, "I must ask it what it wants to give me and 
not simply take what I think I should have from it if I am to act naturally, to act out of respect for 
our kinship." 18 ^ The man disrespected the environment around him by acting unnaturally towards 
it, thinking he could neutrally stand outside of it and it ended up adversely affecting him and his 
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family. Power is derived through knowledge and without careful attentiveness to that knowledge, 
the power can cause hann instead of good. 186 

Norton-Smith, comparing the Western views of epistemology versus the Native views 
says that "the ultimate goal—in a Native effort to understand the world is 'to find the proper road 
along which, for the duration of a person’s life, individuals were supposed to walk,'” rather than 
knowledge of the world being "the Western scientific goal of discovering the laws governing an 
inert physical universe." 187 Navajo people do not consider the material world to be an 'inert 
physical universe’ but rather a placed filled with life, nitch'i, that penneates all things, including 
rocks, dirt, and stars billions of light-years away. This conception of the world "tells us that 
everything we do and say—even everything we think—has a moral dimension," thus, "all 
investigation is moral investigation." 188 Therefore, knowledge is already ethical in this way of 
knowing for the Navajo people, they have encoded in the practice of knowledge the ethical or 
moral principles for which we should act. 

These ethical principles are taught through the stories and legends of the 'five-fingered' 
peoples as they rose to the surface of the earth. Every time a portion of the stories are told or 
sung, they are reiterating the knowledge of the world and what it means to act with that 
knowledge. Thus, the ethical/moral implications are embodying knowledge and action; they are 
the same. It must be remembered that this homology is in the context of the process of change in 
the world. The Navajo worldview is in flux, so even though the stories come from a history of 
thousands of years they are told with the contemporary world in mind. A return to “the old ways” 
is fundamentally bringing the history of the Navajo people into the current context. It is, in 
effect, doing something entirely new with ancient stories, songs, and ceremonies. This joining of 
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knowledge from stories through the lived experiences and problems of the contemporary world 
hold fast with the general conceptions of truth. For "truth in the Native world version is a 
property of action or performance —not of statements—and that the truth of an action or 
perfonnance must be understood in terms of its success in undertaking some endeavor, satisfying 
some desire or achieving some goal." 189 Understanding how knowledge is performative in the 
Navajo worldview, arising from the oral traditions passed down through history brings us to 
more particular forms of knowledge acquisition for Navajo practitioners, what anthropologists 
call divination, in three forms: listening to the wind, seeing in the stars, and hand trembling. The 
following explanations of those processes show how they relate to knowledge acquisition and 
perfonnative action. 

Speaking History into the Present for a Path to the Future 

Oral traditions, especially the origin (emergence) stories, are essential for the lifeway of 
the Navajo people, because the stories pull together the past and the present, explicitly for the 
future of the people. All ceremonies, songs, and rites are given through these oral traditions. The 
construction of the hooghan and pattern for basket weaving are described in the stories and are 
retellings of the stories themselves. The stories ground the practices so that the practices make 
sense given their current context. Without one or the other, they serve no purpose. Farella 
describes the Blessing chant way (hdzhggji) as the central story, the ’main stalk' of all of Navajo 
life and philosophy, and that all other stories and legends branch off of that central practice. He 
uses the image of the corn stalk to portray this concept for his synthesis of Navajo philosophy. 

He says, "the junctures where the plant branches are the branching off of the major ceremonials. 
The 'roots' extend into the underworld and, of course, refer to the pre-emergence stories. The 
main stalk is, on the one hand, a reference to hdzhggji, and, on the other hand (but really the 
189 Norton-Smith, The Dance of Person and Place, 63, (emphasis in original). 
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same thing) a reference to the essence or the synthetic core of the philosophy." 190 Being the 
'synthetic core' of Navajo philosophy does not mean that it is the sole source of knowledge for its 
philosophy, but that it plays a significant part in framing where and how that knowledge is 
derived. Just like its roots into the ground serve as a metaphor of the pre-emergence stories, so 
too do they participate in bringing nutrients through the stalk of the plant and to all its branches 
and fruit. Sources of knowledge, in this sense, begin with stories and end in everyday 
experiences of the Navajo people. 

Following this line of reasoning between ancient stories and contemporary perfonnative 
actions, Norton-Smith discusses theories of truth as dealing primarily with achieving some goal, 
rather than as a mental assent to some objective content of data about observable facts. He says: 
According to the Native conception of truth, action or performance is true for an individual or 
group only if the action or perfonnance respectfully and successfully achieves a goal. In this 
case, the performance is a speech act—the telling of an origin story—and the subject is the 
Native storyteller. In determining the goal of the subject, we must ask, 'What is the purpose in 
telling an origin story?’ It is, by the way, manifestly not to express a historical sacred fact of the 
matter about the origin of the world that excludes and falsifies all other accounts... A telling can 
put the experiences of the People into perspective, helping to make sense of the situation in 
which they find themselves. The performance is the vehicle for traditional knowledge and moral 
values, and it sometimes sees the future. In conveying knowledge and values across generations, 
telling a story strengthens tribal bonds and ties to other creatures in the world.. .In short, the 
telling of an origin story centers the People—it reminds them that 'This is who are and this is 
where you belong.’ 191 
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Not only do stories center people, and for the Navajo specifically in their land between the four 
sacred mountains, the stories themselves evolve as circumstances change. Old interpretations 
give way to new, as Norton-Smith says, "if there are radical reversals in the fortunes of the 
People—war, disease, deception, tribal division, and ultimately, removal—one would expect to 
hear corresponding changes in the performance of their origin story." 192 

It is crucial to remember, however, that as circumstances change and retellings change, 
the core of the story, the moral and ethical norms that the people leam from do not change. But 
rather interpretations of stories change so that the standards hold together and, importantly for 
westernized ears, these oral traditions do not function in the same way as Western religion and 
scientific origin stories do. Norton-Smith explains that since the function of a story is "manifestly 
not to express a historical sacred fact of the matter," 193 but instead to center people in who they 
are and where they live. Therefore, it would be disingenuous to tell a story about the good 
fortunes of the Navajo people amidst a major crisis such as the hantavirus outbreak in 1993 or 
the forced relocation that occurred between 1974-1999 (not to mention all of the atrocities 
committed against Native peoples for hundreds of years previous). 

Truth in Navajo philosophy is an adaptive function that mediates between the oral 
tradition and current circumstances. Describing the verifiability of Native American truth claims, 
Norton-Smith says that the "method of verification is inclusive, for no experience—even the 
uniquely personal or mysteriously anomalous—is discarded in formulating their understanding 
of the world." 194 The inclusivity of truth claims get to the heart of the Navajo concepts of the 
world, such as a person is known as a person because of homogeneity between nature and the 
human, and animals for that matter. Something is seen as true, not because it conforms to some 
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prescribed notion or mathematical construct, but rather because the world makes sense through 
the frame of the stories and is observed and experienced in the world. 

Knowledge is found and is often provided through the world for Navajo practitioners, as 
we will see in the following instances that reaffirm the knowledge contained in the oral tradition. 
Describing the multifaceted sources of knowledge, Deloria writes, "our ancestors observed 
nature and perceived sets of relationships in the world. They used obscure correspondences to 
relate phenomena that appeared to be entirely separate and thereby derived a reasonably 
predictive knowledge about how the world works." 195 He further notes that "everything had to 
be included in the spectrum of knowledge and related to what was already known," 196 therefore, 
"visions, dreams, intuitions, and other sorts of experiences that transcend the merely objective 
and replicable can count as genuine evidence." 197 However, it should be noted that this does not 
mean that any experience, merely on the act of experiencing something, counts as genuine 
evidence but that under certain circumstances, within proper guidelines of the community, these 
can become sources of knowledge for Navajo people. 

The significant difference being in misinterpretation of experiences and not somehow 
having a ’misexperience.’ Deloria says, that "we cannot 'misexperience,' we can only misinterpret 
what we experience." 198 Since the earth is more than mere matter, knowledge too can be found in 
more ways than mere measurement but is produced through participation with the world. This 
approach to knowledge acquisition can only be done at the localized level, it cannot be abstracted 
toward a delocalized set of knowledge existing outside of the sphere of human experience and 
interpretation. Brian Burkhart explains this concept further, saying, "the question is not does 
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some experience actually map onto a world that is external from that experience, but how do I 
understand or continually remake my kinship relationship to an ever-unfolding world, a world 
that now includes this particular experience as a feature of it." 199 The interpretation of an 
experience from locality is guided by the emergence stories, legends of the holy people, and the 
practices and rituals that weave together daily life and the sacred. This process continually ties 
the Navajo people to the land, to their history, and to their ancestors, as an ever-evolving process 
where "experience might be telling us about how to continually re-create our kinship relationship 
within [the] world that is always becoming." 200 We should not consider experiences to be 
anomalies or abnonnalities to be discarded, but rather reconfigure "what our experience is saying 
to us—how it is calling out to us," 201 in these relations between the earth and her peoples. 

Since this form of knowledge as process is in a continual cycle of the becoming of the 
earth, and known as located, grounded beings, the process never ceases, and it never completes 
in any definitive sense. Following the worldview of the emergence stories that link together 
materiality and consciousness as always existing, so too the process of knowledge never had a 
definitive beginning. Burkhart continues, "knowing is also always already being in motion, 
which means that it also never really begins in the sense of ever being outside of itself, being out 
of kinship, being delocalized." 202 The delocalized is outside of relationships, and relationships 
are the process of the world becoming as the development of knowledge, so no knowledge is 
able to be abstracted from the land and still be known: removing knowledge from kinship 
removes it from knowability altogether. Thus, concepts of truth or falsity become obstacles to 
knowledge, rather than the end goal of epistemology. Since epistemology in the Navajo world is 
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about the relationships between things, then "epistemology does not weed out the true from the 
false, but rather attempts to grapple with the relationships in an ever-transforming world as 
manifested through a variety of experiences of generation after generation of Indian people." 203 

The following sections of Navajo divination practices of knowledge production are 
always viewed with these concepts as central to the process of knowing from the land. Rather 
than attempting to draw out some data points into a larger whole, in abstraction, these practices 
follow guidelines provided through the Navajo emergence stories; thorough observations of the 
world around them and attunement to the natural process of change. These are practices derived 
from centuries of use and the process of learning and adapting to change that are localized for the 
Dine people and should be thought of as such. 

The descriptions that follow are not for Western consumption and replication, but rather 
for greater understanding about how the kinship process of the earth and her people are worked 
out within Dinetah. The significance of this is to enable the white westernized world to think 
through knowledge acquisition from our located positions, rather than as abstractions towards 
positionless positions of power. We should understand these practices as ways that the Navajo 
people respond to and learn from the world, from their kinship with the land, "since kinship 
requires a response," and since "kinship is sustained by adjusting to the response," 204 these 
practices provide examples of call and response from the land, located specifically in Dinetah for 
the Dmf/Navajo people. 

Listening, Seeing, and Feeling the World 

Now that we have looked at some of the theoretical orientations of Native American and 
Navajo concepts of knowledge, we should now listen to three ceremonial forms of knowledge 
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acquisition. These ritual practices are commonly referred to as ’divination’ by anthropologists. 205 
Though this typilication plays a similar role in ’spiritualizing’ or 'mythologizing' the religious and 
practical lives of Native peoples, there has yet to be a compelling refraining of the term. I will, 
therefore, attempt to use it as sparingly as possible while still attempting to maintain a consistent 
acknowledgment of Natives’ agency to define their own terms while balancing the textual 
sources at hand. 

The three forms of divination are: lists''da, listening; dest’H, seeing or gazing, commonly 
referred to as star gazing, sun gazing, and moon gazing; and ndishiih, or hand trembling, also 
called 'motion in the hand.' 206 These all serve similar functions, namely in helping the 
practitioner to find a physical ailment, lost object, or even missing persons. Most specialists only 
practice one form that they can utilize in diagnosis. These practices all follow a similar pattern 
beginning with a specific chant that aids the practitioner to get into the proper state, followed by 
a mental image of the problem, after which the appropriate ritual is revealed for the remedy. 

These three divination practices all derive their origin from the Navajo oral tradition. 
Gazing and listening come from a different story than hand trembling, and only men are allowed 
to practice gazing and listening. Women, however, can perfonn hand trembling ceremonies, and 
McPherson reports that according to some sources, women may perform any form of divination 
after menopause 207 These diagnosticians are said to have "received the gift at birth and had its 
potential later revealed to them." 208 They require very little ceremonial equipment and "may 
spend only a few hours learning the rite, [and] composing] some of his own songs and 
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prayers." 209 The potential for these powers is often revealed through a dream or during a 
ceremony, after which that person will undergo an apprenticeship with an elderly mentor who 
has the same skill. 

There is a common underlying explanation of how the divinations work for the Navajo 
way of life, though the particulars differ for each method. Having drawn the concepts and rites 
from the oral tradition, "the Navajo believe the world is filled with invisible holy people (Dine 
Diyiri) who know what takes place among humans." 210 Therefore each of these rites are ways to 
get oneself in a mental/spiritual state to be able to ’divine’ what the holy people may reveal to 
them. 

Frank Mitchell, a Navajo medicine man, described the process as similar to tuning a 
radio, "something may be going on out of your sight, but still you hear it, you hear what is 
happening." 211 Most of us do not have our attention tuned to the right frequencies, so to speak, 
and so we miss that communication is always happening, it is just not always being received. He 
concluded with a warning about the powers inherent in holy people and what we learn from 
them, by saying, "you must be very careful.. .they are aware of our actions, whatever we are 
doing." 212 This caution brings to mind the fact that "every privilege carries both a responsibility 
and a consequence for its user." 213 The complementary relationship of power and responsibility 
is built into the oral traditions and way of life for the Navajo, and in this instance we see the 
connectivity between gaining knowledge and its subsequent responsibilities provided that the 
knowledge is endowed with the power to heal, find, or hannonize. 
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Listening to the Wind 

The wind, nilch'i mentioned earlier, is the animating concept of life in the material world, 
it is both a spiritual manifestation of the material and a material manifestation of the spiritual. 
Considering the tripartite composition of Navajo philosophy—homology, complementarity, and 
synecdoche—the concept of wind playing a dual role follows the Navajo metaphysical system 
and metaphorical structure of everyday life. Therefore, wind listening is a learned skill and the 
least common of the three types of divination. According to McPherson, "the diagnostician 
places the dried, powdered eardrum of a badger in his ears, goes outside, and listens for noises 
that provide a sign of what is being communicated. The listener then interprets what is heard as 
the cause of the illness or the answer to his question." 214 Listening practitioners will also use the 
earwax of other animals that have keen hearing, such as wolves and coyotes, and members of the 
cat family, which is said to heighten the hearing abilities of the listener. 215 

The importance of wind is derived from the oral tradition, arising at many critical points 
in the origin stories as well as in material manifestations such as the twirls of hair on one’s head, 
the "swirling patterns of fingerprints and footprints, and the breath of life are [all] proof of this 
wind's existence." 216 Winds were given various 'mist colorings,' as mentioned previously, that 
align with the four peaks surrounding Dinetah. The origin of the colors of the mists are found in 
the emergence stories, and it is said that these colored winds "black, blue, yellow, and white— 
came from the four directions and entered the bodies of humans and animals, 'giving strength to 
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men ever since for this was nature’s first food and it put motion and change into everything, even 
into the mountains and the water.'" 217 

There are 'Big Winds' from each of the four cardinal directions associated with their 
colors that act similarly to tornados and can "warn of bad events that will take place in the 
future." 218 A wind, or tornado, may blow through a camp making a mess of everything, and "is a 
portent of bad luck." 219 There are also small whirlwinds that "gather gossip and conversation and 
report it to the holy people." 220 If they spiral counterclockwise, they are carrying an evil spirit 
and if they spiral clockwise then they harbor a good spirit. In other words, the spirit residing in 
these small winds has a good or ill intention with regard to telling the holy people what the 
Navajo are saying, and these winds "can affect breathing, requiring a ceremonial cure." 221 

Since all living things are said to have wind inside them, and it is understood that the 
wind on the inside speaks to the wind on the outside, when wind swirls around a person and 
'takes' sweat and dirt from their body, it is said that that person may forget what they were doing. 
In these instances a counteraction exists: offer a pinch of "corn pollen to the wind, and tell it that 
[it] no longer has any value and that if the wind placed a curse on that person, it no longer has 
effect," 222 thus reversing any potential ill effects. 

It is through these various means that one attuned to the voices of the wind may listen to 
what they are saying. In utilizing the materiality of animals said to have excellent hearing the 
practitioner may heighten his sense of hearing and listen into the depths of the divine realm that 
lie within and throughout the world. 
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Navajo legends have many stories of the personification of winds that reveal this 
spiritual/material homology between the human and greater-than-human persons in the world. 
One such story recalls how Big Wind taught the Navajo three sacred songs of protection. Older 
Brother, a Navajo man, was struck by a counterclockwise whirlwind and in his frustration shot at 
the twister. The wind immediately stopped and a man fell dead to the ground. Older Brother 
suddenly realized that he had killed the son of Big Wind, and began the process of a protection 
ceremony to keep Big Wind from bringing harm to him. Big Brother appeared to Older Brother 
and promised not to harm him if he restored his son from the whirlwind, so Older Brother 
ceremonially restored Whirlwind and, "as agreed, Big Wind taught him three sacred songs of 
protection." 223 

Stories such as this are not only crucial for passing down the knowledge of sacred rites 
and associated ceremonies that the Navajo practice, but also to highlight the worldview and 
philosophical premises of the Navajo way of life. Wind is holy and sacred because in all life 
resides the divine, reiterating the homology, complimentary, and synecdoche of the material and 
spiritual in the Navajo world. Therefore, during perfonnances of wind listening, the practitioner 
is listening to messages carried through the wind: Communications from the beings residing in 
the wind, the wind itself being the personification of the divine and the power of life in the 
universe. 

Star Gazing 

The sun, moon, and stars are also essential sources of knowledge for diagnosticians. The 
stars are said to have been placed by First Man and First Woman so that the Navajo could read 
the seasons and know when it was time for planting crops, hunting, seasonal migrations, and so 
forth. Similar to the wind, the Navajo believe that "the sun, moon and stars are alive and have an 
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ability to interact with man." 224 Because of this, some have learned the ability to gain knowledge 
from celestial objects. 

There are eight significant constellations, according to Navajo oral traditions, that were 
placed there by First Man and First Woman to "serve as a calendar and clock because of their 
movements," " and "to warn man and guide him into the future." These eight constellations 
are also common star groupings for the Western world, though obviously with different names 
and without the specific significance to the Navajo way of life. The eight are: "Ursa Major 
(Revolving Male) and Cassiopeia (Revolving Female); the Pleiades (seven boys who run and 
dodge as they practice shooting arrows); Orion (First Slim One); Corvus (Man with Legs Ajar); 
Scorpius (divided into two parts—Fist Big One and Rabbit Tracks), and the Milky Way (Sitting 
for Dawn)." 227 There are also a few single stars that have an essential role, Polaris is known as 
"the fire around which Revolving Male and Revolving Female circle," 228 teaching that "only one 
couple may live by one hogan fire." 229 Antares is known as Coyote Star, and Hydra is the 
Horned Rattlesnake. Any stars without a pattern or importance "are there because Coyote, the 
trickster, impatiently flung star material into the heavens." 230 The sun is vital because of its 
association with life and the ability to grow and mature, and it is made from turquoise and other 
materials. It is carried across the sky by Sun Bearer, who "was said to have a turquoise mask and 
was the giver of life and heat." 231 
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According to Farella, the Blessingway Chant is sung every morning as the sun rises and 
is the central ritual of the Navajo way of life, and the source from which all other ceremonies, 
rites, and rituals arise. 232 It is said that if any individual is found still sleeping by the rising sun 
that "the sleeper was obviously lazy and not fit to receive blessings and riches from the holy 
people." 233 Similarly, the moon can also bring blessings or curses. However, for the moon, often 
associated as a '"sign of the Anglo,' (white man) there are no fonnal prayers to it as there are to 
the sun." 234 

There are seed-blessing ceremonies that occur during late May "when the sun and the 
moon communicated with or 'saw' each other (one rising, the other setting)" and these 
ceremonies were to bless the "tender shoots of corn and other plants," 235 as they began to grow. 
The Navajo do not start to plant their crops until the Pleiades has gone below the horizon, 
signifying the time to plant, and in each hole seven seeds are placed, as "the same number of 
stars in the constellation." 236 The constellation Man with Legs Ajar is also a sign for the Navajo 
people, when he shines brighter "the better the crop yield," since he is said to be stooping with a 
heavy load from the harvest. 2 ’ 7 There are stars associated with most animal life said to "remind 
them of their responsibilities" and to "prescribe important principles in human relations." 238 

It is for these reasons, the significance of celestial bodies in the lifeway of the Navajo, 
that star and crystal gazing are important diagnostic rituals. Both forms of gazing utilize the light 
from a star, the sun, or the moon. For the fonner, one looks directly at the object while singing 
the related chant and holding the question in mind, the light from the star, sun, or moon will then 
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provide the necessary information in various ways. The answers to the specific questions are 
revealed in a variety of ways and practitioners ’divine’ the answers in a variety of ways as well. 
One medicine man responded that he "still had to guess" as to what the meaning of the stream of 
light that "bounced to the earth" meant "to indicate what the patient was suffering from." 39 In 
McPherson's interpretation of what this medicine man, John Holiday, meant, was that an image 
of the illness "appeared as if on a screen and remained until he guessed the cause of the 
sickness." 240 So the diagnostician had to know a lot about the causes and cures of illnesses even 
to attempt to understand what was being indicated by the star, sun, or moon. 

Crystal gazing is very similar to that of stargazing. The only real difference is that instead 
of staring directly at the celestial object, the diagnostician would shine light through the crystal 
and allow the light to illuminate the issue or point to the lost object or person in question. This 
last type is frequently used to find witchcraft in the community. 241 The form of the crystal "is 
also arbitrary, ranging from 'rock crystal, translucent flint, pieces of bottle glass, colored broken 
marbles, cut glass, or prisms.'" 242 The importance is placed on the song one chants and the clarity 
of mind to get into the process of diagnosing the problem rather than on the implements 
themselves. 

In both forms of gazing, diagnosticians use various implements to aid their 'sight.' As 
mentioned above, some use nothing but sight, crystal gazing uses some type of crystal or glass, 
and similar to listening, some "use the help of birds, such as eagles, who see far away." 243 The 
belief is that mixing corn pollen and/or ground rock crystals with birds’ 'eye water’ can aid in 
bringing about the proper circumstances to see what the light source is telling them. They may 
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use many kinds of birds, such as "herons, turkeys, magpies, quails, roadrunners, and those of the 
night ." 244 Unlike the use of ground badgers’ ears in the listening divinations, that require the 
badger to be dead, the use of'eye water' from birds is generally a catch and release approach. 

Some diviners utilize sand paintings as a part of the diagnostic rite, especially for a sick 
patient who is inside her or his hooghan. A short ceremony is performed at the center of the 
hooghan, the fire is extinguished, and the diagnostician goes outside to stargaze and learn about 
the fate of the patient. Some diviners choose to use assistants, who help by either holding a 
crystal or by performing small parts of the rite as the diagnostician prepares him or herself for 
the gazing. Often, the assistants are in the process of being trained to be a star or crystal gazer as 
well. 

The way that light interacts with the diagnostician is a common thread in each of these 
manifestations. Reports range from light bouncing off of the earth, to stars splitting in half, to 
images appearing as though on a television screen, to stripes that emanate from the star, or 
colored bands of light signaling health or illness by their color and order. The key similarity 
among them is that of the practitioner: "'your mind searches for all of the possible cures for the 
patient. Your job is to be an observer of what the star is telling you .'" 245 Though there are 
spiritual-like elements associated with star and crystal gazing, the main emphasis is more about 
what nature is telling you through the process of diagnosis. 

Since the concept of divinity emphasizes the fullness of the natural world, gazing is just 
as much a spiritual endeavor as it is about learning from what the world already knows about 
itself and its many beings. The spiritual endeavor, for Navajo diviners and medicine men, is in 
fact a look into the depths of the material world to see what it has to say to us. 
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Hand Trembling 

Hand trembling, also known as ’motion-in-the-hand’, is based on feeling, much in the 
same mode as listening depends on the auditory sense, and gazing with sight. They are all 
material manifestations of what the ’diviner’ hears, sees, or feels, just as anyone else would hear, 
see, or feel something physically. The origin story for hand trembling began with Gila Monster 
when the holy people consulted him about "how to learn the unknown." 246 When Gila Monster 
showed the holy people how to practice motion-in-the-hand, they learned that there was "a wide 
variety of diseases, but [that] there were an equally large number of medicinal plants to cure 
them." 247 It is said that Gila Monster possessed this gift without learning if from anyone else; it 
was an inherent part of his being, and he passed his abilities on through earth surface people who 
would be able to tap into his powers as one who intimately knows the earth. 

The hand trembling process is relatively similar to that of the other forms of divination, 
generally brief and brought about through getting one’s mind in the proper state through the use 
of chantways, followed by the response and diagnosis. The practitioner of hand trembling will 
sing one of about "fifteen or sixteen songs to the Gila Monster," 248 of which there are five songs 
that are more commonly used. There are "five types of ceremonial Gila monsters—black, blue, 
yellow, white, and spotted.. .but the black and ’spotted’ appear to be the most potent." 249 The 
hand trembler sings a song related to each in hopes that one may help in guiding his hand to 
answer the question. 
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Gila Monster is considered the first medicine man because of his knowledge of the world, 
and "his 'flint armor’ associates him with both protection and healing." 250 This is also why his 
spirit is invoked in hand trembling rites; the practitioner directly petitions Gila Monster through 
the use of songs in his honor and giving a jet bead for his assistance. Specialists of hand 
trembling are selected by holy beings who "select those who will learn hand trembling." 251 
Another hand trembler performs a rite with pollen taken from the back of a "Gila monster and 
then collected and spread on his freshly washed arms and hands. The teacher offers a special 
prayer to the lizard, confirming whether this person is to be given an opportunity to learn." 252 
These opportunities only occur when there is a diagnosis to be made, it is not taught otherwise, 
for it would be hannful to practice without a real question posed. They also say that if one’s 
hand has been bitten by any animal, it cannot be used for the divining rites, 253 and some lose the 
ability as "old age causes the signals to weaken." 254 

Hand trembler Don Mose, whose mother and grandfather had been hand tremblers, 
described the process as that of "the arm and mind working] together to teach." He would have a 
vision of "his hand, through his mind, [which would] go out the door in a vision-type 
experience." 255 The importance found in these descriptions of how one perceives the diagnosis is 
through the continuity and communication between the material world and mind or spirit. These 
practices bring them even closer to one another, though the difference in the Navajo world is so 
slight, the knowledge exists as something that can be learned, and the process of that learning is 
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when the lines between the physical and material and the mind and spiritual become blurred 
beyond recognition. 

People in both the Navajo world and the Anglo world doubt the validity of these various 
fonns of divination and diagnosis. Many "anthropologists, doctors, and sociologists try to 
explain away the mystical side of it, suggesting that tremblers have prior knowledge of events, 
ask questions to arrive at a ’general' answer, play on typical Navajo fears, use soothing 
psychological techniques, or just plain fake it." 256 However, anthropologist Leland C. Wyman 
was curious about these techniques, and during his fieldwork in Navajo life in the 1930s decided 
to leam more directly about what these divinations consisted. He observed a few hand trembling 
rites performed on others, and on one occasion he had the rite performed on him, and he found it 
odd that "there was no prior discussion with either patient or family members." 257 In most cases 
his infonnants "insisted that the diagnostician need not know anything about the case before 
beginning, and that he always goes to work without preliminary gathering of information." 258 He 
even noted that ’"they seemed surprised when I suggested such a thing.. .since the information is 
supposed to come from supernatural means.'" 259 

There have been extensive reports from Wyman and others who have worked closely 
with the Navajo, including white store owners which have documented "a surprisingly large 
number of testimonials by traders who live among the Navajo erases any doubt that divination is 
based on fluke chance of’getting it lucking, getting it right.’" 260 Some of the "best documented 
and consistent reporting of hand trembling is that of Hastiin Beaal and his work with Franc 
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Newcomb," an owner, with her husband, of a trading post in Blue Mesa. They had first-hand 
experience with Beaal’s guidance and his hand trembling abilities when they asked for his help 
after a slew of thefts at their trading post. Beaal was able to ’divine' the location of the stolen 
items and "arrived at a very detailed explanation of where the stolen saddle and other items could 
be found." 261 The next day, Arthur "found what the diviner said was true, and retrieved the 
goods." 262 Beaal also found many other criminals in the area, finding people who had committed 
murder, and thefts of large amounts of money and sheep. It is said that during his hand trembling 
divinations that "he reconstructed each of these incidents verbally in great detail, almost as if he 
were watching the plot unfold in a movie." 263 

These particular fonns of ceremonial knowledge acquisition are very important to the 
Navajo people and are often perfonned as normal daily activities for the community. Listening to 
some fonns of knowledge acquisition from the Navajo people, given their material ontology and 
extended view of nature, provides an enlightening experience for those of us interested in 
thinking beyond inert materiality without falling into metaphysical dualisms. The ability to bring 
together the past through traditional stories, framing them in contemporary issues, while 
simultaneously observing the processes of nature and culture reveals the resiliency of the Navajo 
people. 

Resilience is an important characteristic that needs to be considered more fully in the 
white westernized world. Often resilience is viewed as a blockade against either nature or 
culture, depending on your social construct, and often against both. Resiliency should be thought 
of as a practice of sustainability beyond whiteness, beyond capitalism, and beyond hard 
constructs of the world and our place in it. Continuing the process of listening and learning from 
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Indigenous peoples, such as the Navajo, will be a significant factor in performative knowledge 
for the future of human and other-than-human people on this planet. It is necessary to begin to 
think beyond the constructs of whiteness without falling into appropriation. We can think 
through ways of learning from the world without learning the esoteric knowledge associated with 
the Navajo divinations. It is essential that we not take from Indigenous people any longer, but 
rather learn new frameworks of thought—to localize knowledge from the land and participate in 
the active ongoing process of the becoming of the world, as beings located in and with the land. 

In refraining our approach to knowledge as guided by and in response to the earth, we 
can begin to consider a ’geology of morals' for our actions in the world, especially in light of 
ecological destruction and unsustainable businesses and modes of production. Placing our feet in 
the land, with our heads towards the sky, as the Navajo elder reminds us to do, as humans, we 
become located subjects in a web of subjectivities that make up the earth in the ongoing 
processes of nature. In so doing we are able to consider what morality or ethical action could 
look like, we act in relation to what we know from the land. Deloria did not even think that 
knowledge was complete without understanding it in relation to our actions. He says that 
knowledge provides for us "the proper road along which, for the duration of a person's life, 
individuals were supposed to walk," 264 and that this knowledge "of the physical universe 
arranged or understood in such a manner as to call forth some form of moral response," 265 which 
can only be derived from being morally located in the land and in relation to the communities 
one is a part of. Even though Deloria mentions the individual, it needs to be remembered that 
kinship relations between all things, located with the land, are how we are able to come to know 
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in the first place. So this is not individualism in the white westernized sense, but rather the right 
actions for that specific individual, regarding all relations. 

This returns us to the concept of listening to our sisters and brothers. From the Navajo 
perspective our sisters and brothers are all participants in the ongoing process of nature, given 
that we are located in and with the land. And as we saw earlier that the definition of people was 
to have ones’ feet in the land and head towards the sky, we can understand that not only all 
animals, but plants, rocks, rivers, lakes, and mountains all contain, to some degree, this definition 
of personhood. Our relations, are the land which we came from, the plants and animals, rocks, 
trees, and mountains that call us sisters and brothers. We listen to them, the continual process of 
becoming of the earth is being spoken of and experienced by all our relations, and this is what 
guides an individual to act in accordance with the process of listening to our sisters and brothers. 

Burkhart connects the kinship of our relations to the emergence stories, saying, "what is 
true in a true story, what can guide action, is something that might show itself to the listening of 
this story if I listen carefully to this story in the context of building and maintaining kinship 
relations." 266 In other words, we can know the truth of a story, not in its having been factually 
true, but in how it guides right action given all of our relations, how we affect others while they 
simultaneously affect us and everything else in the land. In locating ourselves in our land, in our 
web of relations we find that "everything is sacred, and every story is true." 267 
Transition 

We have listened to a new arrangement of philosophy and epistemology through the 
Navajo way of life. Considering the metaphoric complementarity, homology, and synecdoche of 
Navajo philosophy we have seen the continuity between broad categories and how those are 
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specified in ritual and daily practice. We have heard how the Navajo emergence stories enact 
perfonnativity in those rituals and daily practices thereby combining the narratives, practices, 
and observations into a coherent epistemology from the land. Having learned the approach to 
epistemology as practice in the three divination rituals of wind listening, star gazing, and hand 
trembling, we have been provided with new outlooks on the material world as a sacred intra¬ 
active process. A process in which we can become participants if we are willing to lay aside our 
positionless positions of objective power and realize ourselves as located dwellers of the land. 
And from this position be able to come up with new modes of knowledge and practice located in 
the land participating in the intra-active dynamics of the web of life. 

Now that our horizons have been destabilized and shifted towards the land as intra-active 
participants, it is time to listen to some dissonant voices within white westernized discourse, to 
see if there are internal fissures that allow pathways out of white westernized epistemic 
hegemonies. These dissonant voices come under the heading of New Materialism, a mode of 
philosophy that considers the earth to be more than merely matter, one in which all things have 
agency and everything is an intra-active participant in the ongoing transformations of the 
universe. Although epistemology is not always at the forefront of New Materialist discourse, 
there is an underlying unity that derives knowledge from situated perspectives. This viewpoint 
begins with the premise of intra-active agency of all of material reality, which supposes that 
nothing is inert, and that everything is alive in this sense. There are similar undertones from 
Navajo epistemology that we can listen for as we consider approaches to epistemology from the 
New Materialism. If New Materialism is going to posit a ‘geology of morals,; then it will 
require further diffractivity in, specifying localities deeper than abstract concepts of gender, 
class, and race, by finding its feet planted in the land. Let us listen to a dissonant westernized 
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philosophy and hear where these similarities may serve as an introduction to practicing 
difference. 
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IV. Transformative Materiality 


Somewhere down the way 
There’s a hidden place that anyone 
That all of us could find 
But our maps have failed 
So venture through the veil and realize 
That these roads are intertwined 

— Thrice, “Beyond the Pines” 

Having listened to the melodies of Navajo philosophy and epistemology, it is time to 
practice diffractive listening through New Materialism. Navajo epistemology modeled new 
methods of listening to the earth in transversal ways to the norm of white westernized 
knowledge. New Materialism then provides a fissure from within the Eurocentric philosophical 
world that already reads transversally between Western modes, which have the possibility of 
doing so in new modes for the subjectivity of the earth. The task so far, within New Materialism, 
has been to read Western philosophy against itself while utilizing both scientific and religious 
experiences as images of materiality with which to critique Western dualisms. In this way, 
listening to New Materialism after destabilizing our ears with Navajo epistemology sheds new 
light on what we hear in New Materialism. 

The dissonance of New Materialism provides internal friction that allows us to hear the 
beauty of difference, of learning new fonns of knowledge without falling back into old patterns 
of thought. In learning about an intra-active reality of agents and situating our knowledge from 
our positions in the earth, we become open to realize the beautiful plurality of voices that have 
always been singing around us, that the white westernized worldview was keeping out of its echo 
chamber. What follows is a brief introduction to New Materialist philosophy, and its role in 
transversal philosophical imaginings, completed by an examination of the two most important 
critical voices of New Materialist epistemology, Karen Barad and Donna Haraway. Barad and 
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Haraway provide for us preemptive voices of dissonance within the white westernized world that 
explicitly work against the male hegemonies of knowledge which are seen as distanced, 
objective, and ultimately oppressive. Listening with them will provide us with the ability to hear 
the voices of the earth anew. 

Verse: Listening to the Earth - Philosophy of New Materialism 

New Materialism is a transdisciplinary assemblage of philosophical perspectives drawing 
on a diverse background of thi nk ers in continental philosophy, science studies and philosophy of 
science, and religion and philosophy of religion. New Materialism is a new way of looking at old 
concepts that "traverses and thereby rewrites thinking as a whole, leaving nothing untouched, 
redirecting every possible idea according to its new sense of orientation." 268 New Materialists 
view the world as more than mere matter; as a vibrant locale where matter reveals the 
transcendent as already immanent. It considers that there is an extensive nature to the material 
world, which grounds us in material reality and allows for us to find meaning in the plurality of 
life as we know it. The ideas therein are "qualitatively shifting any atomist metaphysics, intra¬ 
action conceptualizes that it is the action between (and not in-between ) that matters." 269 

An important aspect of this concept of intra-action that unifies much of the perspectives 
in New Materialism is advancing the concept-in-action of the subjectivity of the earth. The earth 
is the subject of which thought and becoming arise from, subjectivity in this sense, is from the 
earth toward all of its iterative beings, rather than as an inert object of human inquiry. Crockett 
and Robbins draw on some ideas from Hegelian dialectics as well as Deleuzian ’plane of 
immanence' concepts saying: 
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We posit earth as subject, as coming to self-awareness through thought, and this is a 
dialectical process not in the stereotypically accumulative Hegelian manner but in a more 
profoundly dialectical or differentiating process. Earth becomes itself by thinking through 
its own materiality, energy forces, layered strata, atmosphere, and magnetosphere, 
enfolded forms of life, and so on. This process is a dynamic and entropic process, but it 
relies upon a reconceptualization of thermodynamics provided in part by Deleuze. 270 

Considering the earth as subject, rather than an object, then the process of nature, in all its 

multiplicities, from the quark to the most complex systems, are participants in the earth’s 

becoming. Everything that exists as part of the earth is an emergent property of the becoming of 

the earth. Perceiving the earth as a subject radically alters our perceptions of the world and its 

constituent parts. Rather than learning about the world, in an objective sense, we are participants 

of the world’s process of teaching and learning. In this way, we become new neural connections 

of the earth as it teaches us about ourselves and the world we live in. 

New Materialism, being a more-or-less 'new' tradition of thought, requires a short 

genealogy, which will also provide a further introduction to its modes of thought. The 'new' of 

New Materialism is more than merely a verbal designation of something new that is materialist 

but expressly signifies a newness to the way we conceive of matter and its multiplicity of 

properties and characteristics. The term arose in the late '90s as scholars took the postmodernist 

critiques of their mentors further in order to do something 'new,' as ways of moving beyond the 

shrinking possibilities posed by modernism and postmodernism. Rosi Braidotti first used the 

term 'neo-materialism' in 1991 in her dissertation-turned-book Patterns of Dissonance? 11 Still, it 

was not until later in a book chapter she wrote that the concepts and the tenn started to take 

shape academically. During the same period, Manuel DeLanda was also writing from Deleuzian 

concepts and used the term 'neo-materialism' in a short text he wrote in 1996. These two figures 
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were followed shortly by Karen Barad and Quentin Meillassoux in starting what would become 
known as the New Materialism by the turn of the twentieth century. 

Since the ’material’ of new materialism draws from the materialist and naturalist critiques 
in the mid-nineteenth century, it therefore, took up the ’old’ materialism from the modernist 
period, but in a different way than initially intended. These ideas arose from the trinity of 
materialist thinkers, residing on the insights of the so-called ’masters of suspicion;' Marx, 
Feuerbach, and Nietzsche, among others from the time. However, these early New Materialists 
were reading these Goliaths of 19 th -century European thought through the teachings of the post 
’68 continental thinkers namely, Deleuze, Derrida, Foucault, Lyotard, and others in the 
deconstructionist and poststructuralist debates which, in the genealogy of New Materialism, 
could be considered as proto-new materialists. However, it was not from these thinkers alone that 
Braidotti, DeLanda, Barad, and Meillassoux were reconsidering what it was to think from the 
material. There was also a significant rethinking provided through the 'new' physics in how 
quantum entanglements, theories of consciousness, and so forth, would radically alter 
philosophical commitments for a post-Cartesian, post-Newtonian world. 

Furthermore, in the post-Cartesian, post-Newtonian world, "this re-envisioned 
materialism counters idealism in its practical and philosophical forms, which constructs an ideal 
world that we wish to inhabit and then mistakes that world for the real one." 272 The transversal 
reading from the deconstructionist and poststructuralist theorists through the 'masters of 
suspicion’ creates a new dynamic whereby some parts of the earlier materialism are taken up in 
the cause, and other parts are left to the dustbin of history. The material heritage of New 
Materialism li nk s clearly with the masters of suspicion; however, in New Materialist fashion, 
this reading is not merely repetition. It is recreating out of the old. This transversing of 

272 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, xvi. 
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philosophies is a form of philosophical decomposition in order for new growth to arise. This 
leads us to the following question: What is composted from the ’old’ materialists? 

Modern Materialisms 

The masters of suspicion wrote at a time of significant philosophical and cultural change. 
Investigations into science, and the way the world works, had been shaking up the academic 
world for quite some time, and it was sending reverberations around the world. Christianity, 
which had been the foundational religion for most of Europe's written history had come under 
great scrutiny, as well as investigations into the lives and beliefs of cultures outside of Europe. 
How does a world(view) make sense of such disparate data? It begins to question its own beliefs. 
These questions led some, especially these three influential thinkers (among many others) to 
question earlier assumptions and to re-categorize the world into new ways. Rather than religion 
(Christianity or otherwise) being the basis from which to start a philosophical inquiry, it became 
the very material under investigation. 

Regarding Christianity and religion more broadly, these three thinkers were deeply 
critical and sought to push humanity into new modes of being without God directing us as to 
what to do. Karl Marx pens the famous oft-quoted 'opiate of the masses’ line, Feuerbach decries 
the human projection of God, and Nietzsche proclaims the 'Death of God.’ Though many 
contemporary authors have brought various interpretations of these famous pronouncements, 
often at odds with one another, it is safe to say that whether for ill or well, these statements have 
made a massive impact on the philosophical underpinnings of the white westernized world. One 
of the presumed consequences of these thinkers, in one way or another, was that eventually 
humanity would outgrow the God concept, and free itself from our religious enslavement. 273 

273 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, 25. 
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The metaphysical basis for God was rendered inert—it was supposed—through these 
critiques, substituting science as the realm of true and valid knowledge. God was removed from 
the realm of the 'true,' and God’s place was supplanted by the mind, specifically, the minds and 
thoughts of North Atlantic White male academics. This turn to the material or natural world sans 
God, was still predicated on dualisms. Thought was assumed to be distinct from inert material in 
which one can be both objective in one's discovery and do as one pleases to it without 
consequences. One does not have to look far to find that philosophy gave up the realm of the 
material, from mathematically objective analysis of what we now call 'analytic philosophy,' to 
the linguistic turn in continental philosophy. Either school of thought runs into the problem of 
dualism from their ideological forefathers; "the transcendental and humanistic traditions despite 
being manifold, are consistently predicated on dualist structures." 274 It is for this reason that the 
proto-New Materialists 277 and their disciples in the New Materialism seek to "open up the 
paradoxes inherent in those traditions by creating concepts that traverse the fluxes of matter and 
mind, body and soul, nature and culture, and opens up active theory formation." 276 

There are further complications concerning religion for the 'old' materialists, in that 
religion has not been moved to a point in our past, and in fact, may pose a broader set of 
questions to a 'scientifically advanced' society than it may have two hundred years ago. For 
instance, why still hold on to religious beliefs and practices? Why do we presume that a belief in 
something more than inert matter is only for the realm of the 'unenlightened'? Why do we 
presume to be enlightened through our rendering of the universe as inert and mechanical? Is 
there something more than a series of consequences that led to the present point in history? 

274 Dolphijn and van der Tuin, New Materialism, 86. 

275 See A Thousand Plateaus by Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, \Ne Have Never Been Modern by Bruno 
Latour, The Archaeology of Knowledge by Michel Foucault, and Process and Reality by Alfred North Whitehead. 
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Moreover, if not, then why do we presume to be the highest fonn of that progress? Why is 
progress associated with moving away from nature, when the very process of evolution is the 
process of nature? These questions and ones like them show the complexity of the human 
condition on this planet, and that perhaps "by getting rid of the crutch of religion there is no 
guarantee that reason and experience will take its place," for "it is in this way that Freud's 
either/or choice with regard to the future of religion and the prospect for human advancement is 
revealed as a false one." 277 
Religion and the Material 

So, what do we do with a world rendered purely material and mechanical that will not 
shake its religious moorings? Perhaps we re-investigate what religion does, rather than merely 
what it claims, as well as re-investigate the content of matter and the processes of nature. 
Furthermore, given new perspectives in science (quantum physics, non-equilibrium 
thermodynamics, etc.) as well as new concepts in philosophy after deconstruction, this is where 
New Materialism comes in to reconsider what to do with religious meaning-making in a 
drastically different world than our forbearers knew. Adding to the urgency of New Materialist 
thought, are the ecological destructions that we are bringing upon this earth; destruction of which 
comes from both religious and scientific and technological progress (in other words, from the 
hubris of the white westernized world, whether it is religious or not). 

Though many within New Materialist discourse define religion and its place in the world 
differently, 

all would agree that it involves, at least in large part, a rejection of the interiority, ideality, 
and emphasis on transcendence that long held sway in considerations of religion, in favor 
of exteriority, materiality, and immanence. Within this broader material turn, one of the 

277 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, 25. 
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defining elements of new materialism is the further rejection of an anthropocentrism 

central to much modem religious and theological thought. 278 

It takes up religion, in this sense, in a more positive way than other materialisms have previously 
thought of them, though not without its fair share of criticisms. This transversal reading cuts 
between the inner workings of religious attitudes, hoping to resurrect some social benefit while 
removing the harmful actions, the new materialists "do not oppose religion, but [they] do oppose 
fanaticism and fundamentalism, including fairy-tale expectations that a God or gods will rescue 
us from our predicament and punish the evildoers while rewarding the righteous." 279 This 
reading grounds religious sensibilities in the world that works against ideologies of any sort, be it 
scientific or religious. Thus New Materialism sees religion as a valuable source for meaning¬ 
making amidst the chaos of the material world that can participate in change for the future of life 
on this planet. 

Religion, in this sense, becomes an emergent property of thinking with the earth as 
subject, that is, neither something to be overcome nor a way of escape. As Crockett and Robbins 
put it, "with the New Materialism religion might become a source of empowerment and political 
mobilization." 280 Moreover, rather than religion being a mode of social control, as Marx may 
have been suggesting, "what if on the contrary, religion had the capacity to subvert the status 
quo? In what ways has religion, in fact, functioned as a source of change?" 281 In this way, we 
reread religion as a potential motivator for change, when its beliefs and practices are considered 
from within the material realm, we act religiously as a recourse against neoliberal capitalism, 
against the status quo, and for the health of the planet. 

278 Tamsin Jones, "Introduction: New Materialism and the Study of Religion," in Religious Experience and 
New Materialism: Movement Matters, ed. Jeorge Reiger and Edward Waggoner (New York: Palgrave MacMillan, 
2015), 1. 

279 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, xvi. 

280 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, 25. 
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The new materialist's approach to religion reveals the method underlying the transverse 
readings and doings of the decomposed past and living present. It is a materialism that insists 
that we do not reduce everything to merely constituent parts, but rather view the process of the 
universe as always creating anew with everything available. The process of matter turning to 
energy and energy turning back to matter resists the temptation to be a reductive process, and 
thus, "the New Materialism is a materialism based on energy transfonnation. Energy itself is not 
reductive matter but resonates with 'spirit' and 'life.'" 282 So, where religion can bring life and new 
ways of living into the process of the world, then it can be taken up as a participant of the 
processes of the universe. A process of which we are aware of happening all around us, and of 
which we are the beings—that we know of—who can actively affect change. 

Political Ontologies 

New Materialism does most of its work from within Western spheres of thought while 
pushing many of those boundaries at the same time. The main work has focused on ontology and 
political aspects that follow, of which there are many excellent volumes such as New 
Materialisms: Ontology, Agency, and Politics 283 edited by Diana Coole and Samantha Frost, and 
Vibrant Matter: A Political Ecology of Things 2 * 4 by Jane Bennett, to name only a couple. Most 
of the work has focused on 'flattening' ontology, not necessarily a purely flat ontology, but one in 
which matter is brought up a bit, and humans are brought 'down' or closer to the natural world, 
and which, in effect, questions the very concepts of nature as being distinct from humans in any 
significant way in the first place. 


Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, xvi. 

283 Diana Coole and Samantha Frost, New Materialisms: Ontology, Agency, and Politics (Durham, NC: Duke 
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It is for these reasons that there are two crucial intra-related directions for the New 


Materialism to perform the becoming of the earth. The first, is to consider perspectives from 
outside of the white westernized world more fully, which has been hinted at by some thi nk ers. 
The second is that more specifically, modes of knowledge acquisition are where that 
consideration must start from in order to learn from the subjectivity of the earth. The modes of 
knowledge from the white westernized world are where all destructive properties are derived in 
the multiplicities of destruction that late capitalism has brought about the face—and depths—of 
the planet. Therefore new modes of performative knowledge must be sought elsewhere if we are 
to make any significant changes to paths into the future. 

If we are to take knowledge seriously, especially in its performative qualities—how 
knowledge applies to the world—then we must attend to what the New Materialists are saying 
and doing with knowledge. Since New Materialism intentionally transverses the categories of 
academia, systems of knowledge formation are implicit beneath New Materialist readings and 
are not often explicitly defined. This method follows the form of New Materialism in its 
transversality, though without better attending to the voices of the oppressed, it still contains the 
possibility to reify the white male westernized forms of rigid epistemologies that it seeks to 
subvert. However, two prominent thinkers in New Materialism deal directly with epistemology, 
Donna Haraway and Karen Barad, who continually push against the maleness of objectivity. The 
following section aims to identify the epistemological concepts of Haraway and Barad, while 
simultaneously revealing similarities and deficiencies between New Materialist and Navajo ways 
of knowing. 
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Chorus: Earth Ears - Epistemology of New Materialism 

The underlying epistemologies to all of the New Materialists' work have an extended 
view of nature, one that views matter and nature as having something more to them than merely 
inert 'stuff of which the focus has been in broadening the scientific approaches to reality. For 
instance, some examples of theorists who have been working at the intersection of science and 
reality are: Rosi Braidotti, who coined the tenn 'neo-materialism,' working with technoscience 
for her 'nomadic' theory; Catherine Malabou and her work on the concept of neuroplasticity; 
Mary-Jane Rubenstein's work in cosmology; Karen Barad's work in quantum physics; Donna 
Haraway's work in the nature of the human and situated knowledges; and Clayton Crockett and 
Jeffrey Robbins’ proposal of new ways of utilizing nuclear energy. Each has worked explicitly 
from scientific data and nudged them beyond their purely reductionist implications. The 
difficulty within New Materialism is that concepts that transcend scientific reductionism end up 
often sounding mythical, and thus land in religious territories, but the very intent of the New 
Materialists is to situate knowledge in the fissure between the science and religion debates, not to 
reify one over the other. 

Every one of these thinkers has utilized a similar approach to epistemology, one that 
"refuses both hard-core reductionism and transcendentalist, new age mysticism," 85 and primarily 
begins from that point and moves forward in their particular work. Karen Barad has written quite 
extensively on epistemology from the perspective of a quantum physicist in what she calls 'onto- 
epistemology;’ the entanglement between what we know and what we are, that she says is always 
already ethical in the ways that we perceive them to be. 286 There is an inherent cohesiveness to 
the way that New Materialism has been epistemologically envisioned. Many utilize Deleuzian 

285 Crockett and Robbins, Religion, Politics, and the Earth, 110. 

286 Dolphijn and van der Tuin, New Materialism, 48-70. 
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concepts of the immanent plane of being as a way of articulating how the 'categories' of 
systematization in Western philosophy are so entwined with one another, that to speak of one is 
to assert the others already. In the words of Dolphijn and van der Tuin, "this is to say that new 
materialism not only allows for addressing the conventional epistemic tendency to what can be 
summarized as classification or territorialization, but also—and at the same time—for de- 
territorializing the academic territories, tribes, and temporalities traditionally considered central 
to scholarship." 287 1 believe that we can bend those (Western) systematizations, to de- 
territorialize them in some ways, to benefit this project, where we can speak of the epistemic as 
one category, while simultaneously understanding that what is known already implies a 
metaphysic, an ontology, an anthropology, an ethic, and so forth. The scope of this work cannot 
openly account for all of those trajectories. However, it can account for the epistemological ways 
that New Materialism is developing extended views of nature. These views are developed in 
much the same way as from the Navajo, as we heard in the previous chapter; a view that is 
similarly developed in many Indigenous philosophies. 

All of the New Materialist philosophers mentioned above have started from white 
westernized scientific modes of knowing and moved on from that perspective. In light of Barad's 
assertion that the onto-epistemological is already ethical, or what she terms the 'ethic-onto- 
epistemological,' our ethical implications are entangled with the ways we view the world and the 
beings in it. This leaves us ample room to further integrate perspectives from outside of the 
territories of white westernized academic discourse, including but not limited to religions, 
women, queer, trans, black, and Indigenous knowledges. Though many of the New Materialists 
have mentioned religion in positive, though material, tenns most of that work has centered on 
Christianity and only briefly touched on other religions. Given the background of these topics 

287 Dolphijn and van der Tuin, New Materialism, 100, emphasis in original. 
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and foci of New Materialism, there is plenty more room for expanding its theories to more 
openly and cogently integrate extended views of nature from the perspective of philosophies and 
religions from outside of white westernized academia. As Dolphijn and van der Tuin have 
argued: " the classificatory strategy perfectly exemplifies transcendentalism and the two 
characteristics of dualism (sequential negation and a narrative of progress)," 288 so where better to 
look than through the Navajo view of the world as enlightening the modes and methods of New 
Materialist epistemological examinations? 

In light of work by feminist theorists such as Vicki Kirby, "matter appears as something 
that is not only spoken about or spoken with but rather as itself simply speaking ," 289 we leam 
from within the ’material’ world as it performs its actions of existence. The dualist 
categorizations collapse when we reconceive the world in this way such that "nature and culture, 
word and flesh, are 'all emergent within a force field of differentiations that has no exteriority in 
any final sense.’" 290 These linguistic dualisms represent what modernism want us to believe 
about the world, and not what the world is, where representation becomes a signification of 
something that does not exist in a real way, and thus ”entail[s] leaving behind the primacy of 
either language/culture or matter/nature." 291 In this sense, New Materialism "cuts across 
postmodernist and modernist paradigms as it shows that both epistemologies start from a 
distinctive pole." 292 The New Materialists are not implying that there are no significations 
possible, nor that there are only significations (such as some takes on Derridian deconstruction) 


Dolphijn and van der Tuin, New Materialism, 100, emphasis in original. 
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but instead "directs it to its proper place and qualitatively shifts the linguistic turn accordingly 
(i.e., non-dualistically)." 293 

This idea is structurally similar to the Navajo use of metaphor that we discussed in the 
previous chapter. Linguistic metaphors are performative in much the same way as Barad’s use of 
the tenn; the metaphor is both the word and its action in the world. 294 There are not separate 
realms that contain thought, and the material arrangement signified by that thought: thought 
produces materiality as materiality is producing thought. Though the New Materialists do not 
necessarily deploy the use of’metaphor’ in the same way as the Navajo theorists do, I believe that 
the similarities lie in the use of non-dual homology wherein language is an instantiation of the 
intra-active world and would not exist if it were not for materiality. 

Post-Humanist Knowledges 

Feminist theorist Donna Haraway, most notable for her famous essay A Cyborg 
Manifesto , 295 wrote an article in 1988 for Feminist Studies, called "Situated Knowledges: The 
Science Question in Feminism and the Privilege of Partial Perspective," wherein she defines the 
term ’situated knowledges' as a "radical multiplicity of local knowledges." 296 This positioning of 
feminism and epistemology as separate from earlier feminist projects is significant because she 
specifically wanted a new approach to thinking through knowledge that was not a female 
reification of male-dominated categories of knowledge. This position is to hold the tension 


Dolphijn and van derTuin. New Materialism, 110. 
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between pure social constructionism (relativity) and scientific knowledge (objectivity). Of this 
problem of epistemology, she says: 

So, I think my problem, and 'our' problem, is how to have simultaneously an account of 
radical historical contingency for all knowledge claims and knowing subjects, a critical 
practice for recognizing our own 'semiotic technologies' for making meanings, and a no- 
nonsense commitment to faithful accounts of a 'real' world, one that can be partially 
shared and that is friendly to earthwide projects of finite freedom, adequate material 
abundance, modest meaning in suffering, and limited happiness. 297 

Haraway describes the tension between the two presuppositional perspectives on reality that is 
placed onto the historical discourse by white male academics. Wherein we must confront the 
'simultaneous' nature that requires perspectives within each of these polar opposite positions. If 
we are to describe the nature of the world with the goal of creating the future of the world better 
than we have the past, then we must alter how we conceive of ourselves in the present. The 
situated position of knowledge that Haraway is calling for does not negate either objectivity or 
relativity but instead puts them into a conceptual whole, which is a more 'real' account of the 
world as she says. This strategy is then followed by the list at the end of the quote that situates 
humans, and more importantly, the middle and upper class, back onto the ground of reality. 

Concepts such as freedom and happiness are commonly presented as requiring unfettered 
access (for the person saying it), which also requires the actualization of the opposite in our over¬ 
consumptive late capitalist regime. Therefore she aligns 'freedom' not with bondage, but with 
'finite,' our freedoms must be finite; they must have an end in some way if we are not going to 
infringe or overrule the freedoms of others. The same could be said of wealth, health, and 
happiness; we must accept just a little bit less of something so that others can have just a little bit 
more of that thing. This action requires a correctly positioned view of the world; one of knowing 
the way of the world as an engaged positioned actor, and not as a disengaged positionless viewer. 

297 Haraway, "Situated Knowledges," 579. 
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Haraway likens this move to one of accepting responsibility on the part of the person or 
people in question; a 'view-from-nowhere' is irresponsible to what he or she does to the rest of 
the world. However, a subjectively positioned account must embody responsibility for what she 
or he sees and does in the world. In the essay, Haraway says that it "is an argument for situated 
and embodied knowledges and an argument against various forms of unlocatable, and so 
irresponsible, knowledge claims. Irresponsible means unable to be called into account." 298 If one 
is ’objective,’ then one becomes irresponsible to their position in the world, because of the claim 
against a locatable position in the world. 

Furthennore, those positioned within the world are then held accountable to the 
knowledge claims they make, and the consequences that follow from making such claims. If 
these claims come from a situated account, then meaning-making from such knowledge is 
derived through the multiplicity of experiences, observations, rational considerations, as well as 
hearing and learning from other perspectives. These knowledges become an embodied part of 
meaning-making amidst the chaos of the world; as embodied knowledge that considers the 
abundance of life in its multiplicity, rather than on its reducibility. 

For Haraway, this becomes a call for 

an earthwide network of connections, including the ability partially to translate 
knowledges among very different - and power-differentiated - communities. We need the 
power of modem critical theories of how meanings and bodies get made, not in order to 
deny meanings and bodies, but in order to build meanings and bodies that have a chance 
for life. 299 

Situated knowledge in intra-relation with other knowledges becomes a process of'a chance for 
life' rather than as merely demarcating a data set from one another. Due to this focus on the 
chance for life, which I read as a way we embody the present for a future of sustainable life, 

298 Haraway, "Situated Knowledges," 583. 
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requires not just description, but critiques of power dynamics, social circumstances, geopolitics, 
consumption, labor, and the materiality of all of those conditions, one which they are each 
dependent for survival. 

The Language of Matter 

Rather than playing into the fads where ’language matters' or 'discourse matters' or 
'culture matters' which trade on the use of the word ‘matter’ between its various connotations of 
the physical makeup of the universe, and that of something 'mattering' in the sense of being 
important, we should focus on matter itself to see what it says. As Karen Barad points out, these 
'turns' in the philosophical discussions, reveal that matter, the physical makeup of the universe, 
has come to mean nothing (or never amounted to anything), it is merely the blunt objects on 
which we sharpen our knowledge and hubris of'objective humanity.’ These discourses, however, 
always uphold the Cartesian dualisms inherent in any form of white westernized research. The 
assumption is that our knowledge, having been gained from outside of the phenomena in 
question, is already more 'true' of the object than of any actual reality of the object itself. 

Nevertheless, what if we are to think, as Barad suggests, that the concept that 'matter 
matters' is an epistemological as well as ontological claim, and in this sense, it is not that we 
have come to value the inert 'stuff that makes up the universe, but that we are intra-acting with 
what we call nature and we could say that 'matter languages.’ Of course, this is a play on the 
'mattering' discourses, which have been the nonn in philosophy and religious studies for the last 
thirty or more years. However, thinking in this sense, we are shocked out of our stupor, assuming 
we are the objective outsiders and come to realize that we are made up of the very same 'matter' 
that we overlook in order to come up with grand unified theories of everything (except 
ourselves). We are a participant of the very nature of matter, intra-acting when we create 
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scientific experiments, and matter, in this sense, is 'telling' us about our nature as participants 
within the universe. 

The language of matter is the very process of intra-action with every aspect of reality, 
including—and not limited to—human beings. Language matters in this way, not because it is 
the representation of a real and distinct reality that we observe objectively, but instead because 
the ability for minds to be able to craft language is an emergent and inseparable property of 
matter. Relating to her concept of agential realism, Barad articulates, "Intelligibility is an 
ontological performance of the world in its ongoing articulation. It is not a human-dependent 
characteristic but a feature of the world in its differential becoming. The world articulates itself 
differently." 300 In this vein of reasoning then, scientific exploration, anthropological research, 
psychological studies, and philosophical discussion can all be approached as processes of the 
universe coming to know itself, and that this intra-relationship is one in which we must recognize 
each as participants within the universe, rather than as somehow outside and distinct from nature. 
We can see here how epistemological questions end up with ontological answers, which follow 
the line of reasoning of the 'onto-epistemology' which is immediately ethical in its implications 
and that her further argumentation to speak of the 'ethic-onto-epistemological' is a more realistic 
account of reality than the cut up and parceled accounts we find as the ruling academic divisions 
of reality. 

In order to get to the heart of the matter of Karen Barad's epistemology from a New 
Materialists perspective, we must break down how she came to these ethic-onto-epistemological 
conclusions. In so doing, we will see her ways of knowing as more clearly laid out, as well as 
how they are performatively intra-acting with the world. We should remember that Karen Barad 
is a theoretical physicist, having earned her doctorate at SUNY Stony Brook, she wrote her 
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dissertation following Neils Bohr’s complementarity principle as applied to computational 
theories of quark and fermion measurement. Therefore her work in feminist philosophy and 
science studies are drawn directly out of her work as a theoretical physicist. She is coming to her 
concepts of agential realism, and New Materialist thought, not from a humanities-based 
theoretical foundation, but rather from a scientific framework in quantum experimentation. She 
is uniquely familiar with the white westernized scientific worldview and chooses to use her 
knowledge gained from inside that discourse, in order to move us outside of that discourse and 
beyond such rigid categorical prescriptions. For Barad's work in philosophy, these ideas 
originate in Neils Bohr’s quantum complementarity principle and are then applied intra-actively 
to all sources of knowledge. 

In juxtaposition to Heisenberg's famous 'uncertainty principle' (which he later redacted), 
Bohr’s complementary principle is based on the relationality between data and that which is 
being measured in that moment, rather than Heisenberg's assertion that there is ultimately 
uncertainty about the particle in question. Bohr, calling his work 'philosophy-physics' rather than 
merely physics, "is making a point about the nature of reality, not merely our knowledge of it. 
What he is doing is calling into question the entire tradition in the history of Western 
metaphysics: the belief that the world is populated with individual things with their own 
independent sets of determinate properties." 301 If the world is not made up of little 'independent 
sets of determinate properties' that we are able to measure objectively, then what can we 
measure, if anything? Bohr does not give up at this quandary in his work, but instead concludes 
that we measure an object based on the apparatus built to do the measurement. He explains 
"which properties become detenninate is not governed by the desires or will of the experimenter 
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but rather by the specificity of the experimental apparatus." 302 Therefore, every time light is 
measured with the apparatus for measuring particles, it will find particle-like data, and 
conversely, the apparatus built to measure wave qualities will provide wave-like data. 

Barad outlines a theoretical apparatus that Bohr describes in one of his papers in order to 
describe this ’Gedanken’ experiment. In this theoretical experiment, Bohr provides an apparatus 
that can measure the location of a photon and another apparatus that can measure its momentum 
at the moment of measurement. Barad argues that "concepts, like ’position’ and 'momentum' for 
example, are specifically embodied, mutually exclusive experimental arrangements [that] need to 
be employed simultaneously (which is by definition impossible) to detennine all the required 
features of the measurement interaction." 303 In this experiment, there is an apparatus built to 
measure position; it contains a fixed photographic plate that can measure the precise position of 
the photon without any movement occurring. However, due to its fixed nature, it cannot measure 
momentum (i.e., movement) since it is fixed and would immediately alter the momentum of the 
object (the photon in this case) if it were to attempt to measure its movement. Therefore another 
photographic plate would contain a moveable element that would allow the photon to move the 
photographic plate, such as to measure the momentum of the photon. However, since the plate 
moves with the momentum of the photon, it would be unable to measure its precise location 
since the position is in a state of motion and, therefore, not static. The conclusion being that 
"crucially, then, the position and momentum are not simultaneously determinate because they 
require mutually exclusive experimental circumstances .” 304 The position and momentum are not 
'uncertain' but merely that they are indeterminate when measuring for the opposite data point. 
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However, this discussion is not just about theoretically measuring an object in motion but has 
significant implications about the very nature of nature. An epistemic perspective that Bohr is 
making and that Barad points out is that "he also explicitly states that the indeterminate nature of 
the measurement interaction entails 'the necessity of a final renunciation of the classical ideal of 
causality and a radical revision of our attitude towards the problem ofphysical reality ." 305 The 
arrangement of 'physical reality’ becomes the ultimate importance of these 'Gedanken' 
experiments, which have since been confirmed in experimentation and not resting merely on how 
we come to measure an object in motion as an interesting scientific experiment. 

Rather than setting these two measurements in opposition to one another, Bohr considers 
them complementary to one another as well as complementary to the measurement apparatus, 
because "measurement practices are an ineliminable part of the results obtained." 306 The 
experimental design, the people running the experiment, the particles, the apparatus, the 
temperature and humidity of the lab, and so on, become active participants in the measurement 
data, and "since these practices play a crucial role in the world, they must be a part of scientific 
theorizing" and not merely objects of their data set: "that is, Bohr situates practice within 
theory." 307 And this has much more profound implications than just measurement at the quantum 
level, Bohr’s argument means that "quantum physics does not merely supplement Newtonian 
physics—it supersedes it." 308 Thus, Bohr's quantum interpretation is both an epistemological 
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alteration, and an ontological one, and "as a result, method, measurement, description, 

interpretation, epistemology, and ontology are not separable considerations." 309 

Following Barad's discussion of Bohr's complementarian principle and the relational 

nature of measurement between an object and its measuring apparatus, she comes to "introduce 

the tenn 'intra-action' in recognition of their ontological inseparability, in contrast to the usual 

'interaction,' which relies on a metaphysics of individualism." 310 This slight change of term from 

'interaction' to 'intra-action' moves the onto-epistemological referent away from two independent 

objects that have some momentary interaction, and into two (or more) objects as internally 

related. This is a move that posits the objects in constant intra-action with a much larger non- 

bounded set, which is a phenomenon of action, rather than a measurement of determinate 

properties. This opposes mechanical descriptions of material nature following these experimental 

apparatuses proposed by Bohr, Barad explains further with a quote from Bohr: 

Bohr suggests that the 'mechanical conception of nature' is not consistent with quantum 
theory: 'the recognition that the interaction between measuring tools and the physical 
systems under investigation constitutes an unsuspected limitation of the mechanical 
conception of nature, as characterized by attribution of separate properties of physical 
systems, but has forced us, in the ordering of experience, to pay proper attention to the 
conditions of observation.' 311 

In addition to the 'conditions of observation,’ Bohr uses the tenn 'phenomena' in a paper that 
works out the inconsistencies that he saw in the work of Einstein, Podolsky, and Rosen; the 
famous EPR Paradox. Wherein he names 'phenomena' as an element "to which the term 'physical 
reality' can be properly attached," 312 and if phenomena can be 'properly attached’ to data 
collection at the quantum level then "he calls into question the very notion that objects have an 
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independent existence separate from the conditions of determinability specified by the 

apparatus," which, "undermines the classical belief in an inherent subject-object distinction." 313 

Barad uses the term ’intra-action’ to denote this very feature of reality, as proposed by Bohr, as a 

feature that covers all of material reality from the quantum levels to planetary interactions at the 

most significant scale. The importance of this is that in attempting to find the basis of how we 

can know reality, Bohr not only altered the entire conception of knowledge but, according to 

Barad, he also altered the nature of reality; therefore, epistemology and ontology become one 

discursive subject, instead of two different subjects. 

This argument allows her to return to the concept of performativity as knowledge 

acquisition that summarily physicalizes itself in the material world as a renewable process: 

Knowing is not about seeing above or outside or even seeing from a prosthetically 
enhanced human body. Knowing is a matter of intra-acting. Knowing entails specific 
practices through which the world is differentially articulated and accounted for. In some 
instances, ’nonhumans' (even beings without brains) emerge as partaking in the world's 
active engagement in practices of knowing. Knowing entails differential responsiveness 
and accountability as part of a network of perfonnances. Knowing is not bounded or 
closed practice but an ongoing performance of the world. 314 

Therefore, as we look at what constitutes knowledge, and how we come to know anything, from 

a New Materialist perspective, we find that, according to Barad, we perform knowledge as an 

intra-active part of the becoming of the universe. Knowledge, in this sense, is not a static set of 

collected data but is instead always working itself out. As agents leam more about the world 

through its differing intra-action, the world becomes more of itself, its ontology becomes more 

enfleshed, and as enfleshment is occurring, so too does knowledge increase. 

If we think back to our discussion of Navajo epistemology, we can see how there are 

some parallels here in the nature of knowledge being an ongoing process of the world. The 
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emergence stories teach of the Navajo people gaining knowledge as the world forms, as they 
interact with the development of other creatures, the earth, and the Holy People. As more 
development occurs, knowledge about that world increases as well, often punctuated by 
catastrophic events, which push all of the creatures 'up' to a new world, and thus toward greater 
knowledge about their world. Navajo philosophy reveals that the world is continuously teaching 
new content and that we need to attune to those ways of communication in order to listen to what 
the world is teaching us about its process. 

We could read these descriptions about Bohr's experiments and his conclusions regarding 
how we can know, or apply knowledge to the physical manifestations of the world through the 
lens of the knowledge practices of the Navajo. Take crystal gazing, for instance, the apparatus 
requires some sort of glass or crystal object. One respondent made it seem like it did not matter 
what the object was, as long as it was transparent, and light is necessary, and then the 
diagnostician needs to get into the proper mental and/or physical space in order to read what the 
light is telling them. This last, and a significant portion of the practice, is in a sense, to become 
part of the world knowing, it is an observation of a sort; however, it is not a distanced objective 
observer, it is as a participant of the world. Furthermore, it takes a significant amount of 
knowledge to be able to learn from how the light is answering the question at hand. Many of the 
respondents said they more or less 'guessed' what the diagnosis was; however, they also seemed 
to perceive that the light would tell them when they were right. The process is one of embodying 
the ongoing process of the world knowing and becoming and letting it teach us as intra-active 
participants. 

Western medicine uses the properties of crystals to 'see' inside of the human body, so 
why should the Navajo not be allowed to 'see' into the universe to learn about what it has to say? 
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Piezoelectric crystals are the ’secret’ behind ultrasound machines, most commonly used to 
examine a fetus in utero; however, the machines are used for all sorts of diagnostic procedures, 
from pinpointing cancer to guiding a surgeon while they work. Barad describes, "The 
piezoelectric transducer is, in one account, the machine interface to the body. The transducer is 
both the source and the receiver of ultrasound waves." 315 We ’see’ an image on a screen by way 
of a crystal that sends out sonic waves into the human body, that reflects back onto the crystal, 
which sends a signal to the computer that translates that sound into an image. The images then 
need to be interpreted by a host of people to come to a consensus on its diagnostic probability. 

The ultra-sonographer manipulates the ultrasound wand and computer, choosing which 
’pictures' are significant to send on for analysis. Those pictures go to a radiologist who interprets 
the image, assisted by notes from the ultra-sonographer. The images and diagnosis get passed on 
to the specialist in charge of care; in the case of a fetus, it would be to the OB/GYN, in the case 
of cancer to an Oncology specialist, and so forth. All of this infonnation is compiled, along with 
the patient's history, in order to come to a conclusive diagnosis. The conclusions of which are 
then given to a nurse in order to contact the patient. 

The very practice of 'science' in this brief outline passes through many hands, with many 
varying degrees of knowledge and experience, which must also include socio-economic and 
historical factors. As Barad points out, "the material and discursive dimensions of ultra¬ 
sonography vary in time and in space. The sonogram does not simply map the terrain of the 
body; it maps geopolitical, economic, and historical factors, as well." 316 Importantly, in this 
regard, how ultrasound technology is used to define gender outside of "the upper-middle class in 
the industrialized West," wherein the "’medical interpellation’ of fetuses, particularly through the 
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use of sonogram, immediately places ’girled’ fetuses not only in discourse but also in the gender 
division of labor and unequal access to social resources." 317 We in the white westernized world 
can critique these practices of science, specifically in medicine, which is supposed to help heal 
people, and yet stillclaim that since the Navajo have not developed the objectivity of science, 
then their use of crystal gazing or wind listening or hand trembling must not be 'true' in any 
objective sense. Are we not just reifying the misogynistic view of white male-dominated science 
if we do not also allow for the agency of non-westemized peoples? 

The difficulty in reading these experiments through a Navajo lens is that we in the white 
westernized world would want to 'study' the phenomenon as external objective observers. 
However, this is precisely what Haraway and Barad are complicating through these descriptions 
of science as subjective in nature. To view science from a source that we are told is 'pre- 
scientific' actually places the burden of proof on our shoulders, not to dis-prove these sources, 
but rather to consider the world from another world view in how our science may be worked out. 
The various 'sciences,' if we wanted to call them that, would not compete, but rather co-exist as 
variously different apparatus used to describe how we leam from the world in variously situated 
locations. 

The concept of objectivity becomes the crux of the distinction between these various 
sciences, the white westernized view of'objectivity' is to stand outside of data collection and 
merely record observations. Nevertheless, given the previous discussions of Bohr’s 
epistemological claims from experimentation, Barad's intra-action, and Haraway's situated 
knowledges, what then could be described as 'objective'? The interesting point that Bohr makes 
of objectivity, given the complexities arising from his acknowledgment of adding the apparatus 
to the content of data acquired, is that he uses 'objectivity' not in a distanced way, but rather in a 
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communicative way. He says that "by an experiment we simply understand an event about which 
we are able in an unambiguous way to state the conditions necessary for the reproduction of the 
phenomena" 318 The importance of this statement is that Bohr does not place objectivity on the 
object under measurement. Instead, it is placed on the ability to communicate the conditions of 
the apparatus to other researchers. This movement of objectivity from an external perspective, to 
an internal one, follows both Bohr’s earlier commitments to the inadequacies of an instrument to 
measure more than it is capable of measuring as well as the complementarity between object and 
apparatus. Data is only objective in the sense that the conditions of the occurrence of the 
phenomena can be communicated clearly. The claims Haraway makes in situating knowledge is 
very similar to Bohr's perspective, it is about the communicability between communities; 
"rational knowledge is a process of ongoing critical interpretation among ’fields’ of interpreters 
and decoders. Rational knowledge is power-sensitive conversation." 319 

Following this shift of objectivity, we have no problem in learning from the Navajo how 
it is that they have learned about the world from their subjectivity. The epistemological practices 
of seeing, hearing, and feeling are not made up; they are based on people participating with 
nature for hundreds, if not thousands, of years, and of teaching those practices to younger 
generations. The objectivity of these practices is not that we can replicate them in a Western 
scientific lab, but rather that the process of teaching and learning continues in their context and 
provides healing and meaning-making for the Navajo people. Native American philosopher, 

Vine Deloria says, "for every scientific ’discovery,’ then, there may exist one or more alternative 
ways of understanding natural processes. However, we cannot know what these alternatives are 
unless and until we begin to observe nature and listen to its rhythms and reject the idea of 
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artificially forcing nature to tell us about herself." 320 The process of nature emerges in a 
multiplicity of ways that often cannot be reduced to one single specific aspect. Native Americans 
have known this for millennia, and perhaps there are more ways of learning from the world, than 
from reductive science alone. 

To continue this line of thought for a moment, let us examine what Deloria has written 

about scientific objectivity and novelty in ways of knowing from Indigenous perspectives. 

Deloria's method of theorizing from the pan-Native world has proven fruitful in the 

universalizing tendencies that are common among many Indigenous tribes on the continent. 

Interestingly, Deloria first goes to philosopher Paul Feyerabend in order to draw some parallels 

from a westernized mind that has attempted to see outside its colonizing scientific history. Of 

Feyerabend, Deloria says, "thus it is people such as Paul Feyerabend who will prove critical in 

opening enough breaches in the walls of Western intellectual chauvinism so that some exchange 

of ideas can occur." 321 Deloria here is using a method of finding a thinker from the white 

westernized world and harvesting commonalities in their work that can create fissures in 

’Western intellectual chauvinism' in order to then move towards Native conceptions of the world, 

a method which I am deploying here, though perhaps more weakly than Deloria does. 

In going back in the history of philosophy for some Western co-conspirators, Deloria, in 

this case, utilizes Feyerabend as he searches for new theories and conceptual systems in the ways 

that ideas originate. Quoting Feyerabend, he says, 

The first step in our criticism of customary concepts and customary reactions is to step 
outside the circle and either to invent a new conceptual system, for example, a new 
theory, that clashes with the most carefully established observational results and 
confounds the most plausible theoretical principles, or to import such a system from 
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outside science, from religion, from mythology, from the ideas of incompetents, or the 
ramblings of madmen. 322 

The importance here is that Feyerabend and Deloria, want to look for new conceptual 
frameworks outside of the white westernized ’intellectual chauvinism' in order to leam about the 
world in new and exciting ways. I am not sure how helpful it would be to get a 'new conceptual 
framework' from the 'ramblings of a madman’ though perhaps what appears to be madness in our 
culture is sanity in another. Either way, the rhetorical import of the idea still stands that we 
should not reduce the world to a few inert components; but rather seek ideas about the world 
from ways outside of the confines of Western intellectual halls. 

Importantly, he starts with religion and mythology as ways out of our old concepts of the 
world. Deloria is grafting work from Feyerabend onto his own in order to conceive of the world 
in a more holistic way, as the Indigenous peoples on this continent have done for hundreds or 
more years. Deloria points out that "the inventors of myth... started culture; scientists merely 
changed it." 323 In other words, culture did not arise out of westernized science, as separate from 
nature, but rather from various people who used myths to describe the world and thus created 
culture, which created the modern sciences, and in turn, changed the culture to its ends. 

An essential aspect that Deloria draws out in his discussions of Feyerabend, is in 
juxtaposition to Thomas Kuhn’s institutional apparatus for removal of anomalous data in 
scientific discovery. Kuhn did admit that cultures outside of the West had developed forms of 
science and technology, however, “only the civilizations that descended from Hellenic Greece 
have possessed more than rudimentary science.” 324 Therefore, according to Kuhn’s Western 
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chauvinism, scientific revolutions can only arise out of the structure of institutional scientific 
discovery; it can come from no other place and be a true measurement of reality in such a way as 
to change our epistemological assumptions. 

In contrast, Deloria says, "our ancestors observed nature in perceived sets of relationships 
in the world. They used obscure correspondences to relate phenomena that appeared to be 
entirely separate and thereby derived a reasonably predictive knowledge about how the world 
works." 325 We have seen some of these observational knowledges in the earlier chapter on 
Navajo epistemology, whereby a star rising above a specific point on the horizon was a signal to 
plant the crops. These are seemingly unrelated phenomena that have some form of correlation as 
observational patterns, in this case, a signal of the time of year given by planetary location in the 
cosmos. However, "anomalies interested them and triggered their intuitional abilities." 326 For 
Natives, anomalies were not to be set aside or ignored but were instead brought into their 
conceptual schemata of the world. Having participated in the ongoing process of nature, they 
were able to arrive at different conclusions regarding anomalies than Western science accounts 
for; the anomalies were chances to alter their concept of the world in more meaningful ways, 
rather than denying their presence. 

Deloria continues, "Western science has established wholly artificial experimental 
settings wherein we can force nature to respond in certain ways, and we measure those ways. 
What does not fit preconceived results in our experiments we often discard as the anomalous and 
believe that we have captured an ultimate knowledge about the world." 327 The significant 
difference between these two observational sets of knowledge is that for the Indigenous peoples, 
an observation was always in the context of more extensive workings of the world as participants 
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in that world. Whereas for the Western scientific observations of anomalous events, the settings 
were constructed in such a way that what counted as data was only that which fit within those 
preconceived boundaries, as seen in Kuhn's position, rather than as moving those very 
boundaries. 

Reading through Deloria's view of scientific discovery as a Native American trained in 
Western philosophy offers hope for New Materialism in pushing the boundaries of thought. 
Hearing from Donna Haraway's situated knowledges as networks of communicating 
communities and having detailed Karen Barad's work with Bohrian complementarian 
epistemology, we can see where there might be more fissures for exploration. If we take these 
commitments seriously through the locatability of humans as subjects in nature and in the 
difficulties posed by quantum physics, then there is hope for 'a chance at life' for the future of our 
species and of all communities on earth. 

Deloria gives a nod to new approaches to science, saying, "with relativity and quantum 
theory modern science is beginning to introduce the participant/observer," however he continues 
by saying that, "it is still not capable of integrating the intensity of the experience because it 
assumes that the intensity is subjective and therefore not capable of being measured and 
controlled." 328 As for the Bohrian position, Deloria's critique is correct, Bohr's epistemological 
explorations were nonetheless about further defining the nature of the world by adding the 
content of the apparatus into the equation. It still had the result of needing to be able to control 
the forces of nature; however, much more ethically he might have wanted to do so (not wanting 
the Nazis to have nuclear power, but for the West to have it, for instance). 

However, Barad is not merely elaborating on Bohr’s analysis of the dynamism of 
apparatus in the observational measurement of scientific data. She is pushing Bohr’s conclusions 
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further than Bohr did himself. Barad does this because she does not consider science as a purely 
objective practice from a distance, she says, "in an agential realist account of tcchnoscicntific 
practices, the knower does not stand in a relation of absolute externality to the natural world— 
there is no such exterior observational point." 329 In so doing, Barad makes every observation a 
discursive practice—a perfonnative ethics. Because of the embedded nature of humans in the 
world, what one does to objects under examination, and the effects of those measurements are 
ethical actions. Barad says, "Particular possibilities for (intra-)acting exist at every moment, and 
these changing possibilities entail an ethical obligation to intra-act responsibly in the world's 
becoming, to contest and rework what matters and what is excluded from mattering." 330 It is, 
therefore, Barad's reconfiguring of the possibilities and responsibilities of science that leave open 
room in which Deloria's critique to make space for considerations outside of the boundaries of 
Western science can take purchase. The intensity of subjectivity is what Deloria saw as an 
always excluded perspective in Western science that Barad is willing to fill in as intra-active 
participants in the ongoing process of nature. Subjectivity and agency bring ethical 
considerations to the forefront of performative knowledge for Barad, and further entail the 
ontological dimension of the universe, supporting her hyphenations of the ethic-onto- 
epistemological as a single actuality being perfonnatively embodied in the multiplicity. 

Barad explains her position further by elaborating on her agential realism from a 
'posthumanisf understanding that "to exclude the human from the realm of nature and sequester 
him or her in the realm of culture is not only to install the nature-culture divide in the 
foundations of the theory but to forgo the possibility of understanding how this boundary gets 
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drawn." 331 In the posthumanist position, Barad places the human back into its position in the 
world as an emergent participant rather than as an objective observer. White westernized 
philosophy and science have drawn the boundary lines so that they can make judgments about 
what constitutes inside and outside of truth and its ability to manipulate that inert materiality. 
However, when humanity and culture become emergent phenomena of materiality, we are thrust 
out of our comfortably sanctioned enclosures into a reality that we are responsible for our intra¬ 
actions as marking difference onto the multiplicity of bodies. An epistemological (ethic-onto- 
epistemic) position that "seeks to understand the emergence of’human’ along with all other 
physical systems," 32 wherein "knowing requires differential accountability to what matters and 
is excluded from mattering." 333 

Listening to Barad's posthumanist articulation of knowledge through a Navajo lens, I hear 
very close affinities in how the Navajo conceive of themselves as humans. In the philosophical 
introduction to Navajo lifeways, Harry Tsaile says, "everything that is alive has its feet planted in 
the earth and its head in the sky. Birds, plants, animals, insects, people. So this is what 
determines what life is," 334 and "in the Navajo terms it is easily comprehended when we say 
mountains have feet. Because man is a part of nature." 335 The comparison of what constitutes 
’life' follows the three-part metaphoric structure. There is the complementarity between Mother 
Earth and Father Sky, and how that is homologous to all living things, the list of which includes 
virtually every known thing: plants; animals; humans; and mountains, which contains the 
reflective patterns of synecdoche. Since the human is part of nature, and subject to the same 
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qualities as all other entities, they constitute intra-active performativity of the process of the 
world coming to know itself. 

Knowledge, of any sort, for the Navajo, is arrived at because humans are constituent 
actors in the emerging process of the world. The Navajo people already had a holistic ethic-onto- 
epistemology, one that the West is just beginning to understand from our perspective. Accepting 
this and continuing to participate in the performativity of the world is the first step toward 
creating a more just and sustainable future. A present enactment of ecology through knowledge 
of ourselves as embedded emergent phenomena, one might say that a genuine New Materialist 
epistemology must be an eco-epistemology. Perhaps, it already is. 

Transition 

We have drawn out some of the melodies within New Materialist epistemology and heard 
that they provide a destabilizing antiphonal response from within the westernized world and that 
they share similarity with Navajo epistemology. This process of comparison has brought about 
further consideration for New Materialism as a philosophy, especially based on its epistemology, 
that provides a fissure within the westernized history of philosophy, a way out of the positionless 
positions of objectivity. In other words, if New Materialism is going to be an intra-active 
philosophy participating in the material process of change with the earth, then it must contend 
with its Eurocentrism before it can truly draw out a 'geology of morals.' 

If the New Materialists are going to claim 'situated knowledges' then they must begin the 
process of shedding their colonial history by recognizing the history from which they came and 
destabilizing that history by finding themselves within the material processes of the earth. This 
process is already underway in many New Materialist thinkers; however, I contend that it must 
begin the process of learning from philosophies and ways of life outside of the white westernized 
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worldview if it is going to participate fully in the change necessary for the present and future 
possibilities of the earth. This is not merely a transversal reading of earlier philosophies, which is 
the general mode of New Materialist thought, but to perform transversal readings of themselves. 
To transgress one's own boundaries of thought that flourishing might be found in the ongoing 
cycle of nature as intra-active participants. 

This process of listening to difference, for the sake of the earth, moves us to philosophy 
and religion quite distinct from the white westernized world. The Jains have lived in peace and 
harmony with their surroundings—for the most part—in India for thousands of years. In fact, 
according to Jain scriptures, the truth of the Jain path has been known and taught for hundreds of 
thousands of years, if not quite longer. Jainism is not only distinct from westernized prescriptions 
of religion, but it is also quite distinct within its context in India, for it is a purely material 
religion that posits that all entities have 'souls' and that everything is in the process of 
reincarnation. These concepts appear to have some similarities with agential realism within New 
Materialist thought, as well as the concept of personhood from the Navajo. The Jains have a 
robust epistemology that has been worked out in fine detail over the course of many centuries. 
This 'seven-point' epistemology has some similar features to analytic philosophy, however, it 
supersedes the white westernized 'objective' view from nowhere that predicates analytic 
epistemologies. It is now time to sit in the sukhasana pose and listen to what Jainism can tell us 
about the material nature of the world and how we may know it differently. 
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V. Wellbeing of the Souls of the Earth 

Whatever harm I have done, 

Caused to be done, 

Or approved of, 

By mind, 

Speech, 

Or body, 

Against all of them: 

May that harm be without consequence 

—Sraddha-Pratikramana Sutra, 2:121 

Now it is time to sit and listen to the ways of the Jains, to hear how their modes of 
knowledge can aid us in learning from the earth. Having listened to epistemologies from the 
Navajo and New Materialist perspectives, we have been provided with a little more clarity for 
where our knowledge is coming from, and where it can go. From the Navajo, we learned that our 
knowledge must come from intra-active participation in the land, as embodied actors in the web 
of our relations. And from the New Materialists, we learned that we must transgress old modes 
of knowledge between scientism and religious dogma, and find ourselves as situated beings 
perfonnatively intra-acting within the communities of the earth. Through both of these readings, 
we have attempted to listen to the processes of the earth and a ’geology of morals' as our 
guidepost in how we can embody knowledge situated within the earth. 

Jainism begins with the non-dual reality that the entire material universe participates in 
the ongoing process of the perseverance of change, where stability is maintained through change, 
and change happens as the stability of materiality. In this cosmic vision of stability and change, 
every entity is endowed with a spirit, or soul called a jiva. This jiva is what sustains the self 
through the manifestations of change over time and is a material entity. Thus in Jainism, there is 
a soul, a central unit of every being; however, there is no creator God or non-material reality. 
Therefore, it is a religion of embodied material beings, and from this standpoint, it would seem 
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to be a possible ally in the work of finding knowledge as embedded, localized intra-active 
participants with the earth. 

Verse: Rebirth of the Material - Philosophy of Jainism 

Jainism is commonly known for its practice of ahimsa, non-violence, such that the 
popular perception sees practitioners mainly as ascetics who sweep the ground in front of them 
while they walk, and less about its rich history of philosophy and analytic argumentation among 
the many Hindu and Buddhist philosophies since its inception. It is from within the religious 
plurality of India, especially in light of its structure of argumentation, that Jain philosophy sets 
itself apart as one that consistently integrates various perspectives while simultaneously 
strengthening its own philosophical commitments. Metaphysically, Jains stand out from 
Brahmanic Hinduism and Buddhism because of their commitment to both pennanence and 
change in a purely material world. It is from this position that their entire philosophic schema 
flows, including the pervasive nature of the practice of ahimsa. 

In continuity with their religious practices, Jains developed their complex philosophy on 
what Jeffery Long calls "the Jain ’doctrines of relativity,"' 336 which are comprised of three 
interconnected doctrines, anekantavaada, nayavada, and syadvada. The first doctrine is that of 
anekantavaada, the 'non-one-sided' claim regarding the plurality of the universe, "that entities 
cannot be reduced to a single characteristic or concept, reality being irreducibly complex." 337 The 
next doctrine is that of nayavada, which continues the claim of the first as a 'doctrine of 
perspectives' which are the various perspectives from which one can perceive an object. And the 
third is syadvada, kn own as the 'maybe doctrine' or more formally as the "doctrine of conditional 
predication...which [argues that} the truth of any claim that one makes about a particular topic is 
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dependent upon the perspective, or nay a, from which that claim is made." 338 The content of these 
doctrines comprises the epistemic foundation through which Jainism knows the world, in 
essence, to be able to learn from a plurality of perspectives that enlarges knowledge rather than 
reducing it. These doctrines will be explained much further in the following section on Jain 
epistemology. 

Another significant feature of Jainism is the materiality of its metaphysical structure: this 
is in keeping with its commitment to permanence and change, and grounded in its 'doctrines of 
relativity.' Jainism does not posit any non-material reality, any mention of souls, gods, spirits, 
and so forth, must always be in keeping with the materiality at the core of the religious practices 
and beliefs. Every living entity is endowed with a jlva, commonly referred to as 'soul' in English 
translations, though it should not be thought of in the same duality of soul and body as is 
common parlance in the Western traditions. The jlva is a material particle that is bound to 
various states of beings by way of karmic particles that weigh upon the jlva. In Jain religious 
practices, it is the removal of all karma, not merely 'bad' karma that is the ultimate goal of 
liberation, moksa, which ends the cycle of rebirth. However, unlike the Brahmanic traditions, this 
liberation is not one away from the material world, into a greater spiritual state; it is rather a 
release from the cycles of rebirth, to become kevalin, an omniscient being with the ability to 
perceive the material universe in its fullest complexity. 

It is for these philosophical suppositions that Jainism seemed, at the start of my project, 
to be consonant with Navajo and New Materialist philosophies. Each tradition focuses on being 
embodied in the material world, even while variously using spiritual or religious language. Each 
one provides an embodied, locatable epistemology, and each seeks the betterment of this world 
in all of its multiplicities. However, Jain materiality stretches the limits of knowability for the 
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world as we variously embody it because Jainism is predicated on the omniscience of beings 
released from the samsaric cycle. But stretching is good for the body and good for the mind, and 
through this difference, there is space to learn from Jainism as a locality from the soil of India 
that will sound much different to ways of knowing from North America. Though religiously, the 
practitioners of Jainism are eventually seeking moksa, and each individual is at various stages of 
liberation, the materially relative ’doctrine-of-manysidedness' guides the practice and philosophy 
of Jainism in day-to-day activities far more than the concept of omniscient beings. Through this 
opening between the religious doctrine of omniscient beings and the practice of Jain relativity, a 
fissure opens up ways of reading this philosophy through our Navajo and New Materialist focus 
on learning from the earth. And in many ways provides for solidity in its relativity of 
perspectives from the land. 

Processural Beginnings - Mahavlra and the Founding of Jainism 

Jainism arose in India around the same time as Buddhism, somewhere around the sixth to 
fourth centuries BCE. This was during a period of time known as "the sramana movement" 339 
that some Western scholars consider "a kind of Hindu 'Protestant Reformation’" because the 
various scriptures were written, "in the common tongue in order that ordinary people might 
understand them." 340 This is in contrast to the Veda written in Sanskrit and "jealously guarded by 
the Brahmins." 341 However, more recent scholarship detailing the differences in various regions 
of the Indus Valley and between written and spoken languages of the time , suggest that reality 
may be far more complex in the crafting of scriptures after their respective leaders of the time. 342 
The significance of these developments, however, should be viewed from the wider world of the 
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Indie traditions, that both Mahavlra and Buddha began leading ascetic lives and teaching outside 
of the Brahmanic structure at roughly the same time frame. Variously considered to be between 
599-527 BCE, or 499-427 BCE, for Mahavlra, and between 563-483 BCE, or 463-383 BCE for 
Buddha; the differences in date ranges being due to fonnal religious dating conventions and 
adjustments for contextual historical events referenced from their respective scriptures. 343 

Mahavlra is generally considered the ’founder’ of Jainism, though not in the strict sense 
that is assumed from the Western traditions. For Jains, Mahavlra was the 24 th in a line of ascetics 
known as ’fordmakers’ or Tirthankaras that taught the eternal truths of Jainism. In this sense, 
Mahavlra was the last of the line of 24 Tirthankaras, of which historically Jainism grew out of 
into the scriptures and religion we know today. Since Jainism teaches what it believes is the 
"eternal and essential nature of existence," it cannot consider any one person as a founder, rather 
"Tirthankaras can be likened to scientists who discover something about the universe and then 
teach the knowledge they have discovered to others." 344 The universe of which the Tirthankaras 
have complete knowledge is "the fast but finite universe in which action, rebirth, and the 
attainment of enlightenment take place and in whose roof the delivered souls find their final 
abode is called the loka, ’world’ or, sometimes, the triloka, 'triple world.'” 345 

The world, or universe, for the Jains, is the whole material reality of which everything 
resides, that is broadly divided into three parts, hence the triloka designation that is sometimes 
used. The three parts are often considered a sort of'heaven,' 'earth,' and 'hell' though those 
designations do not correlate directly with Western notions of such terms. Since the metaphysical 
scheme of the whole is based on the rebirth of jiva the various states of residency are always in 
flux depending on the various types and amounts of karmic particles one gains or loses. 
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The term loka is used for two related meanings, an abstract classification and a concrete 
one. The abstract meaning is "a shorthand designation for the five basic ontological categories of 
souls, motion, rest, atomic matter and space which penneate the universe." 346 The concrete 
meaning is of the Jain universe as, "the massive structure which contains the heavens and the 
hells, along with the system of island continents divided by mountain ranges and surrounded by 
oceans which lies at its center," and "is without beginning or end in time and was not brought 
into existence through the agency of any divine being." 347 Often the loka is figured in the shape 
of an ideal man standing, where the legs and feet are the ’hells’ and the head and shoulders are 
the ’heavens’ and the chest and waist are the central islands, mountains, and oceans, of which our 
earth is one of the islands, and sometimes in a more simplified manner in the shape of an hour 
glass, with a wider top and bottom and a narrow midsection. 348 

The significance of the loka to Jain philosophy is that it describes the entire universe as it 
is known by Mahavlra, and to any who come to ultimate liberation and are released from the 
cycle of rebirth. The loka is a material structure that provides for jlva to live in samsaric 
continuation without giving up materiality for a distinctly spiritual realm, whether that is an 
ultimate such as Brahma or of nothingness as in Buddhism. The material nature of the loka 
provides a basis not only for the cyclical nature of rebirth but as the philosophical foundation for 
the doctrines of relativity since it posits specific locations where various objects can be viewed in 
a myriad of ways. This later specificity aims at the abstract designation of loka wherein the five 
substances are known and are the makeup of the physical universe. 
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Multiplicity of Interdependent Materiality 

These five substances or dravya, are divided into jiva and ajTva, that which is the soul, (or 
sentient matter), and all the rest, which are not of the soul. AjTva, then being further divided into 
pudgala (non-sentient matter), dkdsa (space, or non-sentient non-matter), dharma-dravya 
(motion), adharma-dravya (rest, or non-motion), and sometimes kala (time) is considered as a 
sixth substance. The demarcation of substances in such a way is important for our understanding 
of Jain philosophy because it is the basis of which the simultaneous holding of permanence and 
change is composed of materially. Substance is not the only concept for this metaphysic to be 
fully worked out in Jain fashion; there are also qualities and modes that provide for change in 
relation to the substance. A being, jiva, is viewed as permanent in relation to its substance, the 
jiva itself does not change. However, due to the karmic particles attached to the jiva, from the 
perspective of the qualities and modes the substance is seen to be in constant change. 

In describing the relationship between substances, qualities, and modes, Ana Bazjelj, in 
summarizing Kundakunda, says that these key concepts are not subordinated in any way but are 
mutually interdependent. She writes, "the non-temporal relation between substance on the one 
hand and attributes and modes on the other is not merely accidental, but essential. In that sense, 
they are said to be non-separate ." 349 However this does not mean they should be presumed to be 
the same thing, they are different in terms of what they are describing in the Jain ontological 
model, for instance, a substance can have a plurality of qualities, and possess at least one mode at 
a time, the substance itself stays the same however its secondary qualities and modes change 
over time. Modes distinguish non-different substances from one another. "Substances are that 
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which persists through change." 350 Attributes are general characteristics, and modes are specific 
characteristics of substances. Bajzelj says, "Modes are the changing aspects of substances," and 
that "substances may be classified into six different kinds, however, they all have the same basic 
structure. All of them possess pennanent general qualifiers, namely attributes, and continually 
changing specific qualifiers, namely modes." 331 The concepts of substances, modes, and 
attributes are all interrelated in Jain ontology, the basis of which is on the substance, being one of 
six kinds, which is then characterized by certain innate qualities, which are modified through 
modal change. 

According to Bajzelj, "all the qualities of jivas are in continuous transformation. 

Particular manifestations of each quality are called modes or paryayas which function as 
differentia for distinguishing one jiva from another." 332 It is the operation of qualities at specific 
times, which are then the modes of that jiva at that moment in time, all jiva have the same five 
attributes; however, their ability to be fully realized is based in its mode at that time. This is 
where the effects of karma have on the qualities of the jiva, because karma obscures the ability 
of the qualities to come to their fullest fruition until moksa is attained and the attributes are 
allowed their fullest capacity. Karma affects a jiva's primary qualities by clouding them with the 
karmic particles, thus modifying their modes of existence. As one releases karma through the 
practices of austerity, one’s jiva becomes less clouded by disillusion and karmic consequences, 
allowing it to spiritually progress to higher states with greater knowledge, perception, energy, 
and bliss. 
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Modal changes to the qualities of the jfva bring about the release or bondage of kanna to 
the jfva, further altering the consequences therein. If the modal changes bring about the release 
of karma then the various qualities are modified in such a way as to further the process of release 
in attaining higher states of knowledge, for instance. However, if these modal alterations to the 
qualities of the jfva are negative in nature, then the karma bound to the jfva will create states 
where more karma is bound, further decreasing the potentials of eventual release from samsara. 
The type of activity itself determines the type of karma that is attached, and the degree of 
volition in doing such activity directly relates to the quantity of the karmic particles attached to 
the jfva. Passions play a role in this process as well since passion regulates the amount of time 
the karmic particles stay attached and what effects they generate on the jiva. Therefore 
perfonning nonharmful acts is the practical means of reducing the attraction of destructive karma 
as well as in reducing the negative effects of karma. 353 
Material Reciprocation 

The karmic intricacies, of which there are far more than described above, are important to 
understand as the vehicle for samsaric process, because of the philosophical commitments to 
permanence and change. The elucidation of karmic attachment and release, and of the whole 
process of samsara, are material instantiations of the permanence and change of the Jain 
universe. It is for this reason that ahimsa is so central to their religious practices because actions 
perfonned by an entity can have lasting effects on the samsaric process for another entity, it is 
best, therefore, to produce as little ill effects in the world as possible. This has the double effect 
of aiding in the release of one’s own karmic particles as well as not interfering in the samsaric 
process of another entity. 
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Moral concepts framed in the way of the rebirth of the jTva directs one’s thoughts, words, 
and actions toward concern for one's soul and away from concern for one's body, "just as 
applying force in the physical world produces an equal force pushing back upon us, similarly, 
according to the principle of karma, the moral force of our thoughts, words, and actions come 
back to us in the form of either pleasant or painful experiences, depending upon the moral 
character of the force we exerted." 54 This has deep implications for how one morally relates to 
the world because "one is therefore, in effect, choosing the nature of one's next rebirth all of the 
time." 355 Thus, for Jains, the path of renunciation of the world is the jTva's final goal of liberation 
from disillusionment and the pain of rebirth: one of eventually attaining moksa. 

Jainism is fundamentally an ascetic religion, focusing primarily on the actions of monks 
and nuns, having taken the Five Great Vows, and the lay community practices lesser vows and 
commitments that support their spiritual path as well as assist the Jain ascetics. The core 
principle of Jain practice is that of ahimsa, non-harm, to all living things. The Five Great Vows 
begin with ahimsa, and the rest of the practices flow out of that principle. The Five Great Vows, 
called maha-vrata, are: ahimsa, the vow of non-violence; satya, the vow to always speak truth; 
asteya, the vow to only take what has been freely given; brahmmacarya, the vow of celibacy; 
and aparigraha, the vow of non-attachment or non-possession. 

Jains over the centuries have worked out numerous ways for ascetics to embody the 
concept of ahimsa fully; not only are the Five Great Vows based on this premise, but other 
practices have been developed to bolster the ascetics attention to detail regarding ahimsa in 
particular, and all the vows more generally. There are five samitis and six avasyakas, which 
comprise many of these core practices. 
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The samitis are five aspects of carefulness that the ascetic must always keep in mind as 
they go about their daily activities. These aren't necessarily vows in themselves, but rather 
mindful ways of going about the fullness of the practice of the vows. Not only do these five 
samitis provide guidance in the daily life of an ascetic towards the practice of ahitnsa, but also 
carefulness for the other vows, such as non-possession and not having inflamed passion, which 
can both lead to himsa, violence. The intention of which is to release as much karma as possible, 
both the negative ghatiya as well as the neutral aghatiya karma, since the purpose of all these 
practices is the final release from rebirth. One must be thoughtful in motion, Try a, reminds the 
ascetic to make only necessary movements, for unintended actions can potentially cause harm to 
other creatures as well as excite passion in oneself. 

Bhasa is carefulness in speech that only necessary and truthful words are spoken and 
nothing else, for idle words can lead to unintended consequences, as well as being careful not to 
excite passion in oneself or others. Esana is carefulness in cooking, eating, and begging for food, 
which reminds the ascetic to show care in what type of food they ingest, how it was prepared, 
and how they go about getting food provided by householders. Carefulness must be taken in 
moving and placing objects, known as addnaniksepana, where the ascetic is careful to not bring 
harm to any creatures in careless actions by placing something on a surface that has not been first 
examined. The last of the samitis deals with bodily waste, known as paristhapana, and this 
concept requires Jains to take care that bodily waste does not hann creatures on the ground nor 
bring unintended consequences due to its placement. 

The avasyakas are six obligatory duties for the mendicant to do daily, having spiritual 
significance in their devotion to ahimsa and toward burning off karma as "the essential 
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precondition for that knowledge and practice which lead to salvation." 356 According to Dundas, 
these obligatory duties precede the sectarian split between Svetembaras and Digambaras. The 
latter place them in a slightly different order, and over time various sects have created their own 
rituals regarding the action of these duties, and as such, there is not a unified ceremonial process, 
but rather a similar basis from which they all proceed. And though the duties are required of 
mendicants, lay Jains are not required to do them, though they may also participate in them from 
time to time, especially on holy days or during sermons. 367 Two sources, the Avasyakaniryukti, 
and the Mulakara, say that "since through the performance of samayika the layman becomes like 
a monk, for this reason, it should be performed often," 358 and that is the topic of the following 
question. 

Equanimity of all things is a principle of Jainism following non-harm and non¬ 
attachment, and for the mendicant has a specific meditative practice known as samayika, in 
which the ascetic (or layperson) stands motionless and suppresses the passions while generating 
a sense of goodwill towards all creatures. The Second Obligatory Action is caturvimsati-stava 
where the mendicant praises the 24 Tirthankaras through hymns of praise, which are said to have 
the "ability to destroy karma." 359 The Third Obligatory Action is guru-vendana, in which the 
mendicant pays homage to his ascetic teacher, whether or not that teacher is present. Confession, 
or pratrikramana, is the Fourth Obligatory Action whereby the mendicant openly acknowledges 
his or her faults in order to correct past behaviors. This ritual contains the recitation of six 
passages, which list various faults, and each ends with the saying "may evil which has been done 
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by me be in vain," 360 after which a statement of forgiveness is asked of all creatures. 
Abandonment of the body, known as kayotsarga, is the Fifth Obligatory Action (or Sixth for the 
Digambaras), in which the ascetic imitates the ford-makers release of attachments to all things by 
assuming a position of complete motionlessness, with arms by one's side, "concentrating the 
mind on something other than the body." 361 The Sixth Obligatory Action is pratyakhyana, the 
abandonment of food and other actions for a set period of time, and is given as a vow "in front of 
the image of a Tirthankara or a mendicant during the performance of another rite." 362 

There are additional vows that lay Jains can take that reinforce the Lesser Vows as well 
as improve their spiritual discipline. These are known as the three guna-vratas and the four 
siksa-vratas . The three guna-vratas are vows of restraint that further the purposes of the 
anuvratas. The first is a limit to travel and communication known as dig-vrata, which can be a 
geographic limit or a certain circumference from one’s home, as well as communication with 
people at a certain distance via phone or email communication, and can have a set limit of time, 
or apply to the rest of one's life. 363 The bhogopabhoga-parimana-vrata is a vow that further 
restricts the types of food one may consume as well as only having boiled or filtered water, it 
also puts limits on some types of business activities that one may participate in. The last of the 
guna-vratas is anartha-danda-vrata which entails restraining from unhelpful activities, such as 
contemplating hanning oneself or others, gambling, cutting trees, trading weapons or poisons, 
and giving advice that leads others to cause hann. 

The siksa-vratas are four vows that are to help one improve their spiritual discipline and 
are very similar to the mendicant's vows of avasyakas, though with the intent of the householder 
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lifestyle. These vows can be taken on a limited term basis or for a specific ritual activity on a 
regularly recurring basis. The first of these vows of spiritual discipline is known as samayika- 
vrata in which the layperson attends to the ritual of equanimity just as the mendicants do. This is 
usually performed after sunset so that it does not interfere with daily household duties. 364 The 
vow of posadhopavasa-vrata is considered an extension of the samayika ritual, whereby the 
layperson becomes like a mendicant in practice for a short period of time beginning with the 
initial 48 minutes for up to 12 or 24 hours. During this time, the layperson withdraws from 
household duties and fasts from all food and water, and care is taken in movement not to harm 
any small creatures. 

The observation of these practices are on certain days of the week, during the four holy 
days, or on special days of observation, Paryusana for Svetembaras and Dasa-Laksana-Parvan 
for Digambaras, which last for eight or ten days respectively. 363 The third vow, desavaksika- 
vrata, is an addition to the dig-vrata for which the layperson vows to further restrictions of 
movement for a short period of time, sometimes to stay in one's house, or to stay in only one 
room, or perhaps in only going as far as the temple. 366 The final vow of the set of siksa-vratas is 
dana-vrata, the vow of giving alms to mendicants on a regular basis. The spiritual layperson, 
having taken the vows, must know the proper qualities of a donor as well as the proper 
preparation of food, how it should be given, and to whom it should be given. 

Indian philosophies do not divide as cleanly between religious aspects and philosophical 
aspects as is common in Western philosophy, "and the idea that a spiritual path would not require 
rational argument and logical justification is similarly foreign to a traditional Indian 
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sensibility." 367 In India, this is known as darsana, which is simultaneously religious and 
philosophical, and they are highly technical arguments, much in the same way one would see in 
the Western analytic philosophic tradition. In fact, in the following section on epistemology, it 
will be made much clearer how lucid the argumentation is between philosophical abstractions 
and cosmological structures, as is exemplified, in brief, in the above descriptions. 

The entire metaphysical schema is logically intertwined, and has evolved over centuries, 
where new commentaries are "not to argue for anything new but to draw out the implications of 
the siitras, which are seen as containing all relevant knowledge." 368 It is in this history of 
philosophical argumentation and clarification that we see the emergence of logical clarity 
regarding the epistemological framework that ties together all parts of the Jain worldview. Since 
the right knowledge is so important for Jain beliefs and practices, let us now turn to the 
epistemological framework, anekantavaada, of Jain philosophy. 

Chorus: In Seven Perspectives - Jain Epistemology 

Jaina epistemology has developed over thousands of years into the complex nature of 
knowledge acquisition that is now considered canonical. There are two general forms of 
knowledge, jnana, and darsana, of which there are five types of jnana. Darsana means 'view' or 
'vision,' and as such is used in a few different ways. As a form of knowledge, it is derived through 
vision or perception and is specifically known to the jTva. Of the five forms of jnana knowledge 
they are as follows: mati-jnana, which is sensory in nature and contained in one's mind; sruta- 
jnana, which is scriptural knowledge; avadhi-jnana, which is clairvoyance or extra-sensory 
knowledge; manahparyaya-jnana, which is mental telepathy, and finally; kevala-jnana, which is 
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omniscient and absolute knowledge. These knowledge forms are gained as one progresses on his 
or her spiritual quest towards moksa. 

The earliest Jaina texts, the Acardngasutra, or commonly the Acaranga /, has very little 
to say about knowledge, jnana, and does not discuss darsana outright. According to K. K. Dixit, 
concepts of epistemology are mentioned only three times from the perspective of jnana saying of 
these that "here we have an inkling into the working of the Jaina theoreticians’ mind at a time 
when the technical concepts of yndna-types mati and sruta had not yet been formulated but was 
on the way to be formulated." 369 It was in later theoretical formulations that these designations 
became common language for describing the various forms of knowledge acquisition. The 
importance of these distinctions lies in how epistemology was first used to describe Mahavlra's 
omniscience rather than in the later designations of levels of knowledge as spiritual qualifiers. It 
is in the later writings that the ideas become solidified and where we find the doctrines of 
relativity begin to take their logical form in the works of Kundakunda and Umasvati in the fourth 
to sixth centuries CE. 

The logical framework of manypointedness ( anekantavada ) developed into doctrinal 
fonn—along with the interrelated doctrines of nayavada, and syadvada —are based on 
Mahavlra's ontological claim that the universe is both permanent and changing. Not only is the 
universe characterized by the qualities of permanence and change, but jivas are also 
characterized by pennanence and change. The perspective for being able to make this claim is 
accorded to the omniscience that Mahavlra is said to have, the ability to see the universe in all of 
its complexity. According to Jeffrey Long, "its initial foundation in Mahavlra's omniscience 
underscores the importance for Jain philosophy of the existence of a unique, absolute perspective 
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from which the relative validity of all other perspectives can be perceived and proclaimed." 370 
Therefore, the logical framework of anekantavada as commonly written in the sevenfold 
predilection, septabanghT, or seven nayas, is not just a set of logical propositions alone, but is 
rather a set of logical propositions that upholds the omniscient claims of Mahavlra. It is "in fact 
applied by Jain logicians to a wide variety of topics. It represents Jain dialectical logic at its most 
sophisticated, and is yet elegantly simple," 371 thus revealing the truth claims of Jainism broadly, 
while explicating the ontological claims of pennanence, change of souls, and the universe. 

The Jain concepts of substances, qualities, and modes exemplify the doctrines of 
relativity. From the perspective of substances, they are permanent; the five basic substances have 
various innate qualities, which provide for their categorization as types of substances. JTva and 
ajTva, for instance, and the various forms of ajTva, which have particular qualities that categorize 
aspects, like the medium of motion, for instance, and not the medium of rest, or of time, and so 
forth. The innate qualities of a jTva —knowledge, perception, energy, and bliss—are qualities that 
every single jTva possesses. And in their perfected state each jTva would hold them to the same 
degree within itself. However, in the multitude of imperfect states, the qualities are clouded 
through karmic bondage, and therefore change through various modes of their existence. So from 
the perspective of change, each jTva is constantly changing as it bonds and releases karma, 
altering its path through life depending on the time, quantity, and fruition of the kannic 
consequences. 372 Therefore, from the perspective of permanence, a jTva is eternal and 
unchanging regarding its substance and innate qualities, however, is non-eternal from the 
perspective of change, due to its ever-changing modes over the course of time. 
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To return this to the language of the logical framework of anekcintvdda, syadvada, and 
nayadvada, we must look at what these words mean, which hopefully will show how they 
explicate the ontological unity of pennanence and change. The word anekantavada means 
’many-sided doctrine’ 373 which already lends itself to eschewing any single 'side' as the correct 
doctrine. The assertion being that we cannot make truth claims from one side alone, however that 
does not mean that one side is wrong in itself, merely only a portion of the whole. The difference 
this 'manypointedness' has from a claim of the one right 'point' is exemplified in the omniscience 
of kevalin such as Mahavlra. It is not just that these omniscient beings have the one right point of 
view, but rather in their omniscience, they are able to see the unification of all of the other 
particular points of view. As Long states, "The Jain definition of an entity thus includes, in the 
form of its internal relations with them, both positive and negative, every other entity in the 
cosmos." 374 This perspective is a wholeness that can see how things are permanent in some 
qualities as well as their changing modes of existence over time. Considering anekanta from this 
perspective reveals the necessary and helpful supportive doctrines of the nayas and of sydt. 

The word naya means 'perspective,' so nayavada merely means 'doctrine of 
perspectives.’ 375 Perspectives were mentioned above, so the continuity in thought is already 
present in anekant, which specifies how perspectives are utilized in the philosophy. In the 
sevenfold predilection form or seven nayas we are given a host of perspectives through which to 
see a given entity; each of these is a naya, a single perspective that is true about that entity given 
that specific perspective. However, at first glance, some of these perspectives may appear to 
contradict it. Take, for instance, the statement "The pen is and is not." This simple statement 
appears to contradict itself, however, from the perspective of what qualities define a pen as a 
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pen, and from the qualities of what defines a pot, a pen is definitely not a pot. 376 This brings us to 
the doctrine known as syadvada. 

Syadvada is the "doctrine of conditional or qualified assertion" 377 and according to Long 
is added to the nay as in the form of the word syat that "conveys the meaning ’in some specific 
sense, or from some specific perspective, it is certainly the case that'" 378 Saying a statement is 
true 'in some specific sense' upholds the doctrine of perspectives, as well as better clarifying 
those various perspectives for their own purposes without overstepping other perspectives in 
their own right. This can be seen to play a part in the ontological unity in Jain philosophy of 
permanence in change and changing permanence, because it specifies that the claim is from a 
particular perspective, thus unifying the doctrines of relativity in their exemplification of those 
very ontological claims. 

Now that we have heard about the theoretical grounding for the sevenfold predilections, 
let us look at an example. The example lays out the ideas in a coherent form that helps us to 
clarify what is meant at each position, and how that works towards the entirety of Jain 
epistemology. Kundakunda, in the Pancastikaya-samaya-sara (PSSa), writes about the 
epistemological logic of predications, however without expressly using the term anekantavada to 
describe his process. Jayandra Soni argues that what is written nevertheless follows the same 
logical deduction and can, therefore, be considered anekanta in form, if not explicitly by 
name. 379 It is as follows: 

Dravya is viewed from different aspects of reasoning it may be described in the following 

propositions: 
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1. ) Perhaps it is 

2. ) Perhaps it is not 

3. ) Perhaps it is both (is and is not) 

4. ) Perhaps it is indefinable 

5. ) Perhaps it is and is indefinable 

6. ) Perhaps it is not and is indefinable 

7. ) Perhaps it is and is not and is indefinable 380 

This is perhaps one of the simplest fonns of this sevenfold predilection ( sapta-bhangi ); however, 
it can be unclear what the object in question is and how the perspective of various viewpoints is 
being utilized. It can be seen to show the clarity of thought of logically outlining the various 
positions of an object and how apparent opposites can be found to be true when at face value, 
they seem to contradict. It must be remembered that in this outline fonnat, each instance is from 
a different vantage point, and not from the same point. If the object in question is a pot, then it is 
a pot from the view of an object having the qualities of a pot. From the perspective of a pen, the 
pot is not a pen, and therefore does not have the qualities of a pen, and so forth. 

This translation uses the term ’perhaps' to start each phrase, which is meant to provide the 
conditional nature of the object in question. Since, as we saw above, qualities and modes of an 
entity change over time, that does not discount the permanence of its material nature. The word 
'perhaps' is the translation of the word syat in Sanskrit, from which we get the 'doctrine of 
conditionality,' syadvada. Each proposition being the naya, or position from which to make a 
statement, which "according to the Jainas each predication expresses only one aspect of the truth 
about the entity being discussed." 381 Wherein all together, the seven predilections can "provide 
an exclusive and exhaustive list of the correct ways of speaking about an entity." 382 Soni breaks 
down this interpretation further that these qualified statements have a holistic effect of describing 
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all possible descriptions of an entity’s existence, but should not be viewed as "just a group of 
seven statements, but instead as a system encompassing infinitely many statements, occurring in 
groups of seven—potentially, seven for each statement of the form 'a is F."' 383 So, the sevenfold 
fonnat should not be seen as a reduction to only seven ways of ever expressing the existence or 
non-existence of an entity, but rather that the basis of all descriptions will follow one of the 
seven patterns. 

Omniscience and the Possibility of Locatable Knowledge 

For Jains, these logical approaches are not merely a form of logical deduction, though it 
can be. The saptabhangi are formulated to contain all of the truths as revealed through Mahavlra 
about the cosmos and the existence of souls as individual localized perspectives. That separately 
explains the particulars of the universe for those who have attained omniscience, the kevalin, 
having the ability to experience the wholeness of an eternally pennanent, changing cosmos. As 
Long concludes, "its affirmation of an absolute perspective is why this philosophy, in spite of its 
affirmation of relativity, is not pure or thoroughgoing relativism', for it maintains the existence of 
an absolute perspective which grounds the relativity of all other perspectives." 384 This is a 
position that utilizes reason for the sake of clarification towards what is "ultimately a faith-based 
position, rooted in the belief in the omniscient kevalin ." 385 The disembodied presence of kevalin 
provides a difficulty in examining knowledge from the plurality of the earth, as the Navajo and 
New Materialists have exemplified, however, in reading transversally through these texts and 
practices we are able to find new and beneficial approaches to the manysidedness of the earth 
while allowing practicing Jains to maintain their beliefs. 
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Approaching Jain epistemology from the land, as the Navajo have urged us to do, 
anekantavada becomes the primary explication of knowledge perception in the world, which 
provides for a locatable position of knowledge that gives credit to various points of view. One 
could think of the form of anekantavada’s sevenfold predilection as an analytic approach to the 
concepts that Haraway and Barad aimed at in their respective work: That the world is known 
through the subjective positions of embodied perspectives, and that ways of communicating 
about the world from that perspective can approach a type of communicable objectivity. In a 
sense, this becomes a nayavada of New Materialism, the doctrine of many perspectives, of 
which we intra-actively embody one, while variously being able to understand that other views 
of the world coexist. This is a consonant move in reading Navajo philosophy that sees various 
perspectives as geographically located, especially in considering syadvada in which we qualify 
those perspectives, including our own. Therefore various knowledges and beliefs can be laid out 
in the septabanghi fonn as propositions about the world as they are to be shared among people as 
meaning-making structures of embodied knowledge, which requires of us to have humility and 
grace about our view of the world, and of others. Whiteness is destabilized, and we find 
ourselves located with the land and all of our connections. 

Considering that the multiplicity of the earth is central to the Jain approach to 
epistemology, the plurality of views is built into the anekant philosophy, and as such, is taken up 
in practice via ahirhsa. If Jains are to practice ahimsa at all times and in all ways, then it follows 
that this must also be prescribed intellectually to other views of the world. Similar to our 
listening to Navajo epistemology, Jain theories of knowledge immediately destabilize white 
objectivity. Beginning with the claim of many perspectives forces the positionless position of 
white objectivity to become only one within a multiplicity of views: knowledge from the white 
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world is but only one view and is conditional in this respect. Thus integrating this 
methodological apparatus into considering knowledge from the earth begins the entire endeavor 
by disrupting the hegemony of whiteness. And in light of this, since there is only a material 
universe, even considering souls as such, this further destabilizes any claims to dualities, such as 
those found establishing the objectivity of whiteness. 

We can even consider these approaches to the earth and its multiplicity from the Jain 
view in light of the three-part composition of Navajo philosophy, of complementarity, 
homology, and synecdoche. The anekant approach explicitly draws out the complementarity 
between the logical structure and how it is worked out in the concepts of pennanence and change 
in the Jain worldview. And this also works out as a whole, following homology, that one part 
exemplifies the others. For example, in considering ahimsa, it is applied equally and logically to 
every aspect of the Jains’ life, which further explicates Jain synecdoche between all forms of life 
and ways of living on this planet. 

Following this line of thought, we can consider personhood, as exemplified by Harry 
Tsaile from the Navajo chapter, in light of jlva. Since, for Jains, the jiva is the basis of which 
things have ’souls' and are, therefore, 'beings,' we can hear some similarities to Tsaile’s example 
that in the Navajo ontology, "everything that is alive has its feet planted in the earth and its head 
in the sky. Birds, plants, animals, insects, people. So this is what determines what life is." 386 And 
from the Jains, we learned that there were two forms of matter which consist of ajiva and jlva. 

A jiva are the things without a soul, or insentient, as the Jains say. The designation of jlva is 
further divided by the number of senses a being has, which begins with one sense, such as plants 
and trees that can only 'feel.' This follows a similar, but not exact, pattern as Tsaile explained 
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since plants have their ’feet’ in the ground and 'heads' toward the clouds, so too are Jain single- 
sensed beings rooted in the earth and reaching towards the sky. 

These are interesting similarities in considering what consists of life, and as such, for 
both the Navajo and the Jain, require the consideration of the implications of how these various 
beings are treated. In essence, how the knowledge of the life of a being is directly correlated to 
its ethical considerations. This further supports New Materialism’s claim that how we know the 
world, our epistemology, is directly tied to how we treat that world. That in building a 'geology 
of morals' we locate ourselves in the land, and learn from those iterative connections, as we are 
intra-acting with those other beings. Thus, our epistemology is our ethic, and this is true for the 
Jains, the Navajo, and for New Materialism. What we learn from the earth, in all its plurality, 
geo-located, is simultaneously our treatment of that geo-located earth in our intra-connected web 
of relations. 

Applying the Jain anekant format to our geo-located ethic-onto-epistemology provides a 
situated framework of understanding our point of view of the world and how we relate to those 
around us. It also provides for others, in differing geo-locations, to come to understand and treat 
the world according to their intra-active web of relations. This plurality of voices from the earth 
is ecoepistemology, a reframing of our knowledge as from the voices of the earth, and that 
learning is action. To think with the earth, in all its perspectives, is to intra-act in accordance 
with our embodied localized knowledge. 

In refonnulating the concept of karma, we think not purely of our own rebirth, but rather 
the rebirth of the earth. In so doing, we release the white hegemonic grip on abstractly 
universalizing every concept we have. As soon as we begin to universalize our particularity 
abstractly, we reinforce white hegemonies of power, and remove ourselves from our intra-active 
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web of relations and become dislocated. We can come to think a certain way, according to our 
intra-active web of relations, and not force that ethic-onto-epistemology onto other geo-located 
people. Preferably it is using the framework to understand that others are able to come to their 
own conclusions for their web of relations and that in viewing these differing subjectivities as 
positions viewing the same thing—our earth—from different perspectives. If this is done 
according to our feet placed in the land and intra-acting with our web of relations, then we will 
come to live out ways of life that benefit the whole of the web as the earth is reborn into new 
modes of life. 

Transition 

We have heard from Jains on how they approach knowledge of the world and the 
ultimacy of manypointedness embedded in the omniscient kevala nature of enlightened beings. 
The modes of knowledge acquisition from within Jainism largely agree on the material nature of 
the universe in forms similar to those of the Navajo and New Materialists, positing what many 
call an ’extended view of nature,' seeing the material as more than merely inert matter. However, 
this position is further complicated by the necessity of the kevalin in order that the doctrine of 
manypointedness can be fully realized. This is a complication because the position from both 
Navajo and New Materialist epistemologies is that to have knowledge, one must have a specific 
position on this earth and that to remove oneself into a positionless position runs the risk of 
turning back to the perspective of dominance from the white westernized world that views 
everything as objects subject to their power structures. However, we need not fall into the trap of 
white westernized hegemonies of positionless positions of power-knowledge. Ahimsa runs 
throughout Jain philosophy and way of life so much so, that any claims to omniscience cannot 
participate in violence as an enlightened and all-knowing being. While reading the knowledge of 
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Jain philosophy transversally from the earth we, in essence, subvert the totalizing knowledge of 
the kevalin, it does not negate the possibility of their presence, since, as we saw earlier, this 
claim lies at the heart of religious belief and as such stays centrally located for Jains. 

In this sense, kevalin are read as omniscient beings released from the samsaric cycle of 
rebirth from the specifically localized land of the Indus Valley and the plurality of religious and 
philosophical views of India. And as such, they would not have come about if Jainism had grown 
out of differently fertile ground. A similar approach underscored the belief in Holy People from 
the Navajo lifeway, we have no specific outside evidence of holy beings inhabiting all that 
surrounds us and variously embodied in plants and animals However, from the perspective of the 
Navajo, from their land, origination stories, and observations of the earth, they have belief in 
these beings, which translate to how they intra-actively treat their web of relations. Both consider 
the world more than merely inert matter, while also only consisting of the whole materiality with 
an extended view of nature. 

Considering these views of the world from Jain and Navajo sources, ones that learn from 
the localized web of relations, providing for life and abundance in all beings, allows us to 
consider New Materialism as a subversive Western philosophy. New Materialism does not 
accord well with the norms of the white westernized heteronormative epistemic categorizations, 
and as such, plays a vital role in creating a fissure in whiteness, that has the potential to lead us 
beyond whiteness. We learned from the Jains that we might only have one perspective of many, 
and from the Navajo that our knowledge must be localized with the land, and from New 
Materialists that our thoughts are our actions, the inter-active ethic-onto-epistemological being in 
the world. These lessons destabilize the white westernized world and do not allow for it to 
continue holding its power-knowledge over the earth and all of her peoples. 
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Listening to these various considerations of the world and how we come to know it, is 
helpful and guides us in this process of learning from the multiplicity of the earth, gaining 
localized knowledge toward a ’geology of morals.’ It is time now to move on from our listening 
and comparing to put ourselves intra-relatedly into practice. The following chapter concludes my 
overall comparative project and opens up avenues for further listening and dialogue, and draws 
us further into the ethereal realm of sound as a means to stabilize ourselves in the land intra- 
actively participating with all of our relations. 
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VI. Entanglements of Knowledge, Ethics, and Being: An Ecoepistemology 

All circles presuppose they ’ll end where they begin 
But only in their leaving can they come back around 

— mewithoutYou, “All Circles” 

The intra-related issues within our surmounting ecological crises provide an 
overwhelming amount of data and seemingly different topics that all require our attention. It is 
easy to get bogged down in the details of what disasters are happening at the moment, for 
instance of the overwhelming force of fires currently ravaging Australia, the melting polar ice 
caps, the privatization of water resources, or the continued extraction and use of fossil fuels. Data 
can be very helpful in guiding us towards the real causes of specific crises, as well as helping to 
understand some of the intra-related connections. Say between higher global temps, and a drier 
climate that precipitates cascading effects such as polar icecap melt, sea-level rise and 
acidification, and burning forestlands. Sifting through all of the data and the variables seems an 
insurmountable task. It can provide too many avenues for determining which specific issues to 
tackle next. The problem is that we need to address all problems by mitigating their effects, and 
attempting to slow the rate of change at the source. 

Going through this process myself, especially from the humanities side of the 
discussions, I kept coming up against walls between data on the one hand and people’s choices 
to believe or disbelieve the data, on the other. In other words, there is a disconnect between 
knowledge and action. And even for many that did believe in the data, the process of figuring 
out what to do about it in our daily lives becomes the overwhelming aspect on our minds. 
Thinking through this led me to look at broader social and economic structures, to ask questions 
such as "why is it that people feel a sense of apathy toward change?" or "what is it about the 
culture that allows for destruction to happen before our eyes and yet we do nothing?" These sorts 
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of questions point to a more profound cultural worldview that suggests a much larger and more 
dynamic approach to development that requires changes to happen at both the local level and at 
the more substantial socio-economic systemic levels. 

Following through this line of thought eventually lead me back in Western history to the 
time of Plato and the original westernized bifurcation of nature; once humankind deemed 
themselves distinctly separate from the earth, then we could do with it as we pleased. In other 
words, the way we think about the world determines what we will do to it, and this at its core is a 
problem of knowledge. We claim presumptive knowledge about the world and export that 
knowledge through a multiplicity of venues, namely through exporting our whitewashed 
positionless objectivity that has become the pervasive worldview of the white westernized world. 

It was for these reasons that, in chapter two, I sifted through some of the ecological crises 
related to climate change brought about by greenhouse gas emissions and the economics at play. 
I then followed that up with a dive into the history of white supremacy as the founding principle 
of capitalism and American governance, and then looked at the epistemic problems arising out of 
westernized dualisms dating back to at least Plato in the foundation of white Western 
philosophy. Through the brief examination of these foundational constructs, I gave context to 
the larger picture of the current global climate and resource problems facing us today. Doing so 
allowed me the freedom then, to listen to modes of knowledge from outside of the norms of 
white westernized philosophy and religion. 

In the third chapter, we listened to the voices of the Navajo people in describing the ways 
their people encounter the world and learn from it, as co-participants in the ongoing process of 
nature that views the earth as a living, knowing subject. In the fourth chapter, we listened to a 
few voices from the New Materialists, to see if there were any possibilities for considering 
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knowledge about the earth, even though it is mostly a white Western philosophical tradition. My 
position is that there are possibilities within New Materialist thought that could enable us, from 
within the white westernized world, to understand and leam from the earth in the intra-active 
subjectivity of all communities, human or otherwise. This, of course, assumes that New 
Materialist thinkers are willing and able to listen to outside voices, from where ever they arise, 
and to take those considerations to heart. To not end up running roughshod over the possibilities 
of healthy and helpful connections that draw us back to the land, always ready to remind 
ourselves that abstractions even within materiality, can end up reifying our Eurocentric histories 
and work against our prescribed goals of living with a 'geology of morals' as emergent and 
iterative beings in the world. We must, in this sense, be willing to take a transverse journey 
through our past, to cut across it, and release our most basic assumptions which are clouded by 
white nonnativity. 

In the fifth chapter, we learned from the Jains about their philosophical outlook and the 
multiplicities of viewpoints by which a thing can be known, which together provides an entire 
cohesive way of knowing the world, beginning with the doctrines of relativity. The position I end 
up taking is that the model of anekantvada can be a helpful tool for considering differing 
viewpoints as embedded in the material world, especially in light of opening up nayavada and 
syadvada to destabilize white objectivity. 

Resolve 

In the following section of this final chapter, I play around with the concepts of 
audiological diffraction in considering localized, embodied knowledge. The conclusion is 
intended to open up our ways of thinking toward ensuring the stability of the earth. By releasing 
our stranglehold on objective positionless positions we are able to listen to the voices of the earth 
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and all her people in order to destabilize white Western heteronormative hegemonies of power- 
knowledge and to embody intra-active performativity of the future world we want right now in 
our daily lives. Guided by the work of Brian Burkhart, we leam to destabilize the white 
westernized world, by becoming participants with the land, to locate ourselves, our knowledge, 
and our moral actions as guided by relationality of agents which reciprocally care for all of our 
relations. 

If we are to take an ecoepistemology to heart and apply locally embedded knowledge, 
then we have the potential to alter the course of the future climate and ecological catastrophes. 
We cannot now stop them from happening; however, I believe that if we allow ourselves to listen 
to the earth and the plurality of voices, then we can confront the underlying assumptions of our 
worldview as white settler colonialists. In this way, becoming anti-racist is simultaneously 
becoming an ecological activist: living as intra-active co-participants with the earth we are 
becoming anti-colonial. 

When we allow marginalized voices to speak over the megaphones of capitalism and 
technoscientism, we can begin to heal the land while healing the wound of the bifurcated nature 
of the white westernized world. If we come to know the earth in its subjectivity, we will perform 
a 'geology of morals;' our actions being derived from the subjectivity of the earth rather than 
from the removal of self in asceticism, which means our ethics will consider the other while 
considering the self-in-relation. 

Our ecoepistemology, then, is our action, which is inherently moral. Listening through 
the intra-active process of the earth’s subjectivity, we, in turn, become ecological. In becoming 
ecoepistemological, we consider our actions through their sustainability, which provides for the 
agency of the land to be resilient in the face of change. 
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Coda: De/stabilizing as Re-Embodiment in the Land 

Being shocked out of our stupor, we should be able to re-embed ourselves into the world 
as intra-active participants, as co-creators, rather than as tyrants and authors of destruction. As 
white people, we must understand what it means to be embodied, to have bodies that mark other 
bodies merely by our existence. To identify diffractive wavelengths as cognitive dissonance 
between our perception of the world, and the world perceived by others, is to begin the process 
of healing. It is healing from the wounds we inflict by imposing our ways of life onto all 
creatures: Wounds that the earth and her people have felt for millennia, marks upon our flesh we 
ignore, and wounds on our souls. Our polarity is reversed, just as the earth's magnetic polarity is 
opposite of what we have named it, we have inflicted that upon the world, up is down and down 
is up. The world is not as it could be, because we have rendered so much of it inert through our 
objective hubris. We must allow the earth to heal, by listening, by observing, by being put off 
balance, and finding our ground again in the process of transformation; by coming to grips with 
the inherent stability of permanence in change, as the Jains have. 

We must intra-act with the multiplicity of voices to confront these underlying pathologies 
that the white westernized world has held over the earth and all of her people. But as we consider 
how our listening is changing the shape of our lives, we must do more than find a better way to 
evaluate the objects and persons around us. Because the concepts of what is allowed to have 
subjectivity and value will still be from our white westernized worldview, it requires shedding 
our Eurocentrism altogether. As Burkhart says, "Eurocentrism is also not used to define 
subjectivity, value, and so forth; Eurocentrism is subjectivity, value, and so forth ." 387 This 
shedding requires more than merely adopting new language to fit old narratives; it requires 
completely letting go of our heritage of objectivity and oppression. Calls to recognize our 
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heritage as white people are explicitly racist, and not merely nostalgic recollections. Doing so 
destabilizes our positionless position of power-knowledge. If we no longer believe the world 
revolves around the white westernized Euro-American world, then we can find footing in the 
land on which we currently reside, as a radical refusal to participate in the power structures of 
exploitation and destruction. 

Sustainable Stability in the Land 

In becoming destabilized and finding one's feet planted in the land, in listening and 

observing the intra-relations all around, we might begin to work out localized ways toward a 

sustainable lifestyle. Any discussion of sustainability that derives from abstraction, from a 

nation-state, or a multinational corporation, will inevitably lead to further exploitation and 

destruction. Listening with the earth from our locality means that we will build a just society 

from the ground up. Burkhart points out that ecological unity must start from the earth: 

While many are speaking of sustainable development, sustainable agriculture, sustainable 
ecosystem management, and so on, the metaphor of bottom-up unity, and its emphasis on 
sustainability as a feature of the way things are brought together at the most basic level, 
indicates that sustainability is more a function of how things come together in a 
foundational and originary manner (communities, economies, knowledge, agriculture, 
ecosystems, relationships, and so on). Attempts at sustainable unity are inherently 
unstable when they attempt to create this unity from the top-down. 388 

If we are considering resiliency, stability, and sustainability, those must all be first grounded in 

the land, in specific locations, with particular needs and abilities. If the weight of sustainability is 

forced from above, by the economic development of neoliberal capitalism, then it will be 

inherently unstable. Without the proper structure in place—built from the ground up—it will 

topple. We are watching this happen in our current socio-political landscape as we argue over 
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how much corruption we allow the most powerful people in our country to have. We see the 
fractures in the structure, and we are merely waiting to see where it collapses first. 

If we are seeking a ’geology of morals' as we leam from the land, then we must also 
confront what it means to be human. Are humans natural? Can the natural be human? What is 
nature? What are humans? These types of questions reveal the bifurcation in Eurocentric 
thought, both in the ways we treat people from outside of the white westernized world, and how 
we conceive of ourselves. Burkhart links this with the settler-colonial imaginary as the Native 
who is both natural and unnatural, which reveals that "in this case, the anomaly is humans are 
both natural animals from the delocalized science of biology and unnatural from the delocalized 
science of ecology." 389 Not only is the colonial imaginary of natural/unnatural worked out in the 
oppression of Native peoples and removal from their land, but it also plays back onto the settler 
colonizer himself. Saying humans are a part of the process of biological evolution—therefore 
natural—is misanthropic when we claim to do as we please with non-human nature. Having 
presumed an authority by way of language, culture, extensive use of tools, consciousness, or 
even in counting neuronal connections, we remove ourselves from our equations as the arbiters 
of subjectivity and value. We end up miss-valuing the entire world and its intra-relational 
processes by objectifying our dislocated place in the world. Therefore, we must know who we 
are in the land, in order to evaluate those intra-relational dynamics. 

Brian Burkhart, again, helps us to understand the dynamics of living located in the land, 
that lead to moral or ethical considerations, once knowledge of the intra-relations is gained. He 
says, “an understanding of who I am in the context of my particular place helps determine what 
sorts of actions are respectful and what sorts are not, which makes it difficult to create universal 
statements of moral relationship and leads to many of the ridiculous interpretations of Native 
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moral claims." 390 The Native moral claims he is referring to are the times when a Native makes a 
seemingly moral statement, and it is taken by non-Natives to be a universal statement, that must 
apply to all places at all times. When, in fact, they may have been referencing a particular 
circumstance because they were living intra-actively with the land and all of her communities, 
"[which] is the locality of morality." 391 These ethical claims must be derived from the intra¬ 
relations of the land if they are going to have a significant impact on the sustainability and 
resilience of the community as it participates as co-creators of a living ecology. 

"Relationships are never one-sided," Burkhart reminds us, "You are a Thou to me, and I 
am a Thou to you. I have my place (my extended relationships in the ecosystem or community 
that we share), and you have your place." 392 Drawing on Martin Buber's work on the I/Thou 
distinction, Burkhart connects this concept, that we are all a 'Thou' to someone else, towards the 
land itself, and the multiplicity of relations, of which we are, often, reasonably insignificant in 
the whole process. This is the concept that Karen Barad also draws on in using the term 'intra- 
active' that I have taken up for these purposes. We do not stand outside of and relate to other 
externalities; we participate internally with the earth as intra-active participants. 

Externality, in this sense, could be drawn all the way out to the farthest reaches of the 
universe. But there is also a sense that externality becomes other communities, other lands, but 
not in a negative sense, rather in a sense that there is enough distance that their intra-active 
perfonnativity is tangentially related to our intemality of relations. The externalizing of the 
internality of relations is like a series of concentric circles. The community of which I am an 
intra-active participant is located geographically on common land; our moral/ethical actions have 
more weight by proximity and less impact on the furthest circles. This does not diminish their 
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import but instead has us consider our actions as specifically located, and that we should also not 
bring harm to differently geo-located communities, thus violating the broader implications of 
living intra-actively with the land. 

This is the process of reciprocity that occurs in the relationality of a subjective entity such 
as the earth. There are a multiplicity of locations, which will intra-act differently for its benefit, 
while simultaneously allowing communities agency towards intra-action from their locality. 
Burkhart explains: "Reciprocity is the nature of relationality in the context of locality. 
Relationality is always between the I and a Thou in locality. The dual agency of reciprocity is the 
very context, then, of relationality itself." 393 If we are considering our place located with the 
land, then our intra-actions will also benefit the intra-actions of other communities; the process 
of reciprocity will move outwards, continually adapting to new stimuli. If we care for the land on 
which we are living, then we will also care for the land on which we are not living. Our 
externalities become intemalities, the Is and Thous become intertwined as our consciousness 
learns and grows from the land. 

These dynamics highlight the importance of our epistemologies being 
ecoepistemologies, intra-relationally land-based. We know our relations and then act 
accordingly: "there can be no separation between simply coming to kn ow and then doing 
something good or bad with that knowledge. I am always in relation, and so everything I do, 
even my search for knowledge and the manner in which it is carried out, holds moral weight." 394 
If we are considering our place in the world as land-based humans, then we begin to recognize 
that the search for knowledge is itself an action that acts morally in the web of our relations. 
Therefore, as our practices of knowledge acquisition become localized, we recognize that we 
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must operate by following the moral weight the land places upon us in those intra-actions. If in 
our relations we come to understand that everything is sacred and therefore everything has 
importance in its relations, then we come to find that we may know about something and choose 
not to enact knowledge of that thing. 

This way of locating epistemology as an intra-active element is the practice of science for 
the Native person, and as such, is enabling a refraining as we destabilize white westernized 
listeners. Morality intra-actively participates with science in a form of moral naturalism, but 
specifically in the configuration of relations to and in the land, which is different than white 
westernized prescriptions of moral naturalism. In this perspective, the "two basic ideas of Native 
moral naturalism, then, are these: (1) Native science founds Native morality, and (2) all relations 
are relations between agents." 395 The reciprocal nature of intra-relations that we discussed above 
shows that we learn from nature, which aids us in understanding the relationality of the land, 
which is the scientific endeavor for the Native person. And as such, this understanding guides the 
moral actions back into the processes of the earth. We intra-act our moralities based on the 
relations we find in practicing the daily science of listening and observing the patterns in the 
world around us. We act morally because we know the earth, not because we have some 
dislocated morality imposed from on high, nor a dislocated morality for self-betterment through 
ascetic virtue. 

Reciprocal Complementarity 

This morality is a continual process that never terminates but instead participates as the 
process of completeness. From the Navajo, we learned of the concept of Sq’a Naghai Bik'e 
Hozhg, the completeness of a whole that is always in the process of transfonnation. This is 
completeness as an act of balance and not one of having been fulfilled and ended. The 
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completeness of Sq'a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg is that it is always intra-actively performing a balance 
between its parts. The wholeness may become imbalanced for a short period of time. We saw 
this in the case of the warrior. He participates in a ceremony to become incomplete, and then 
another for reintegration into the community. The second ceremony brings back balance and 
wholeness to his character. 

Imbalance is the foundational property of dualisms that we examined at the onset of this 
work; the white westernized world is always conceiving of the world as in need of their 
protection while having the ability to exploit at will. This imbalance is why I am calling for a 
need to listen through diffractive noise so that the white westernized world becomes destabilized, 
and re-stabilized in the land. That perhaps we can become intra-active participants and look 
toward the ongoing process of completeness as exemplified in Sq’a Naghai Bik'e Hozhg , rather 
than always imbalanced by only holding the qualities of positionless positions of power- 
knowledge. 

Burkhart likens this process as a sort of 'radical empiricism' that leams from and with the 
land, he says, 

From within locality, it is through the morality of my choosing and action that creates the 
context of being moral. Just like the sort of radical empiricism that penneates Native 
languages and epistemology, what is right to do really is best specified in the very 
particular context wherein the relationships that detennine such are actualized, and not 
through delocalized general fonnula that both limits my understanding of relationships in 
locality but also limits the actual morality of my choosing and acting. 396 

This intra-active morality creates the environment for moral action, where, in some cases, a thing 

is moral or not based on its appropriateness in a localized context. Morality in context is the 

reciprocal nature of relations, of kinship with all things, and all of these 'things' have agency of 

their own, which Burkhart noted is the second half of their moral naturalism. Agency is held by 
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all entities, not through human action or mental ascent. Iterative beings of the earth have agency 
in intra-active relationality, agency is the intra-active process of the becoming of the earth. 
Barad's development of agential realism is clarified by applying the moral principles of Native 
ethics derived from the land. The constituents of reality are agents in their own right, which is 
why we are always in ’intra-active' relationality with all things because they are also agents intra¬ 
acting with us. 

Thinking through these similarities brings us back to concepts of naturalness and the 
human place in the earth. Burkhart says, "Naturalness, like so many concepts I have described, is 
based on kinship; it is a relation, not a property of something...it is how I act toward this relation, 
with respect toward our kinship that makes my relations natural or unnatural." 397 The white 
westernized world views 'nature' as a thing with certain qualities that he outside of human 
creations. But, as he reminded us earlier, we are, in fact, natural according to biological science, 
so are we continuous with nature or not? Burkhart provides for the Native concept of what 
constitutes nature, or the natural, as agents that are in right relation to one another, and act 
accordingly. We now come to see the white westernized world as what is unnatural due to its 
bifurcation of the world into objects with specific qualities and is inherently harmful in its 
relations with whatever it deems not white enough. 

Nature, in this way, is about relationships rather than qualities of'natural' as many of our 
manufactured products claim. From this latter perspective, there are natural products that violate 
kinship relations with the earth. However, manmade creations can be natural if they are 
constructed as intra-active participants of the earth. We can see building homes as a natural 
human activity. Conversely human dwellings are an unnatural phenomenon when we construct 
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them in such a way as to harm those relations, or in other words, to act delocalized. Burkhart 
explains that "I am being unnatural, primarily, when I am not acting with awareness of and 
respect for my kinship with the things around me." 398 Conversely, we can act unnaturally about 
things outside of human manufacture as well. Anthrax, for instance, is a naturally occurring 
substance that is deadly if ingested by humans and animals alike. It is therefore not 'natural' to 
consume anthrax as a homeopathic remedy; that would be suicide, which is unnatural as it is a 
harm to one's intra-relations. Interestingly, anthrax has been found in the permafrost of the 
tundra near the Arctic Circle, as global warming affects how long the tundra remains frozen. As 
global warming has caused the tundra to thaw, anthrax has been released 'naturally' and has 
killed grazing animals and humans in the region. 399 Release of anthrax via global climate change 
is a perfect example of the delocalized relation the white westernized world has with the earth. 
We are quite literally releasing deadly pathogens into the atmosphere because we have acted 
from our positionless positions of power-knowledge. 

Drawing together some of these concepts as localized intra-active participants of the 
earth's subjectivity, we are beginning the process of destabilizing the white westernized world. In 
coming to find our feet firmly planted on the ground we are intra-acting as the rebirth of the 
world. In a sense, we are becoming persons by releasing our objectivity, as opposed to being 
persons by way of our abstract objectivity. It is in this process, as the Navajo medicine man 
reminded us, we are people, not because we are biologically human, but we are people when we 
are located in the land with our feet planted in the ground and our heads towards the sky. In 
learning this method of listening to our sisters and brothers we find ourselves located among and 
respecting all of our relations. Through the reciprocity of acting with the knowledge from the 
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land, the land provides for us, and all of our relations provide for one another. Thus, by listening, 
by becoming destabilized out of our positionless positions of power-knowledge, we reintegrate 
with the land becoming intra-active participants who guide our action-in-relation, ultimately 
learning that a 'geology of morals' was already surrounding our daily lives. 

The Sounds of Transformation 

Listening to our sisters and brothers, whom I consider to be all humans, animals, plants, 
trees, rocks, and even the soil, is the process of rematerializing humanity, specifically the white 
Westernized world. For too long, the Eurocentric worldview has presumed to exist beyond the 
material manifestations of the world: the examination of which was the purpose of the first 
chapter. However, humans of all skin colors, heights, weights, and sexualities are material. But 
we are not material in the reductive sense of being made out of inert matter, but matter because 
of our transformation with materiality. This materiality binds us all together; we know our 
relations and are intra-active participants in matter as the material manifestation of the earth's 
creativity. 

Following the agential realism of Karen Barad, we see that all aspects of materiality are 
agents and are materially bound to one another in relations just as the Navajo have also taught us. 
Our learning with the multiplicities of the material world, reintegrates our view of ourselves with 
the earth: as intra-active participants rather than as outside observers and controllers. We begin 
to "show [our] respect and understanding of our relationship as mutual agents by giving or giving 
back, through reciprocity." 400 We give to the earth, and the earth provides for us; this is the 
central theme of the 'main stalk' of Navajo philosophy as elaborated by John R. Farella. The corn 
stalk is both a metaphor of the earth providing sustenance for its people, as well a physical an 
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embodiment of that sustenance, which follows the philosophical homology, complementarity, 
and synecdoche that Maureen Trudelle Schwarz has discussed. 

The theory of karma provides fertile soil to listen to ways of living embedded lives on 
this planet along these same lines as well. For the Jains, karma consists of material particles that 
are released from one’s self. Since everything is material, and these kannic particles are released 
variously through liberation from attachments, both physical and mental, I want to reconsider the 
concept of karma from the earth as iterative intra-active participants. Considering Jain karmic 
theory, and how closely it is reflected in our thoughts, words, and deeds, "one is therefore, in 
effect, choosing the nature of one's next rebirth all of the time." 401 Reading transversally through 
the concept of karma into the earth as embodied beings, we are not releasing attachments for 
personal gain but rather for a communal, intra-related benefit, which accords closely to Navajo 
ethics. 

Our ethical action is in releasing our bonds to harmful effects of the white westernized 
world in all of its manifestations: to stop the exploitation of the earth through capitalist modes of 
extraction and production, because we have come to leam that we are continuous with nature and 
are intra-active agents among the web of all of our relations. This rebirth of the material is one 
that explicitly draws out our actions in the world as affecting the future of that world, and in 
allowing the future to be open to a plethora of possibilities of reincarnating itself, rather than 
closing possibilities which would lead to further destruction. 

Brian Burkhart exemplifies these relations with the 'natural' world, saying, "when I take 
leaves from a plant for medicine, I might, as a Chumash medicine woman instructed me in the 
Indigenous locality here in California, give back to the plant some of my hair as I am taking its. 


401 
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This is the material expression of our moral relationship as agents." 402 1 believe a similar analogy 
would be to use household wastewater to feed and water a vegetable garden. The idea of 
securing nutrients from human waste 403 seems entirely wrong to the white Westernized world, 
where waste should always be completely removed from view. However, our waste provides 
nutrients to plants, which are in turn eaten by other animals and us. We eat the vegetables and 
fruits from plants that derive nutrients from the soil of the earth. One of the best ways for that 
soil to have a proper balance of minerals and nutrients is from plant, animal, and human waste, 
assuming, of course, that we are not eating toxic elements that kill the microorganisms that cause 
soil nutrient depletion. 

In this way, if we are to participate in ’becoming brain’ as Crockett and Robbins have 
suggested, 404 we are simultaneously ’becoming feces' as Karen Bray has countered 405 These are 
not two opposing propositional ’becomings,' they are, in fact, necessary for the natural process of 
the earth's becoming reborn. Subjectivity from the earth, a 'geology of morals,’ is the process of 
thinking materially while materializing thought; in other words, we are rebirthing the material by 
becoming shit for brains. Practicing kinship reciprocity with all of our relations is how we know 
if we are materializing a 'geology of morals:’ give to the earth, and the earth will give back. 

Ecoepistemology is intra-actively thinking with the earth; it is the ethic-onto- 
epistemological grounding in the earth, acting in accordance with the rebirth of the new. 
Performing our places in the world, we leam from the earth what the earth has enabled us to 
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learn through millions of years of evolution, as intra-active participants with that knowledge as 
we act ethically in our web of relations. Destabilizing the white Westernized world requires of 
white people to do the work of listening to those voices we have been institutionalized to not 
listen to. The earth is crying out for us to listen; all of her people, human or otherwise, are crying 
out for us to listen. Now is the time to sit, breathe deeply with the earth, to listen to the plurality 
of voices, and then to act according to where our feet are planted. If we are willing to reintegrate 
ourselves with nature, to consider the multiplicity of difference as the beauty of life rather than 
as an object to be controlled, and a new sustainable world will be reborn. 
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Epilogue 

We enter the cottage through the back door; we haven’t used the front door in years, it 
gets stuck on the porch boards if you open it too far, sometimes it is partially open to let a breeze 
through. We have to be quiet in the cottage because my mom is working in the other room. After 
losing her job in ’The Valley,' she's been working in telesales and had to turn part of my bedroom 
into her office. We all can’t wait for my dad to finish building the new house, then we can all 
have a little more space. But, little did I know that completing the new home meant that the ha nk 
would require full payment on the construction loan, and we would have to sell our property at a 
loss. 

My grandmother made me some 'supper' as she always called it, while my dad built, and 
my mom worked. She made sure I finished my milk before I went to do my chores for the 
afternoon, making sure our two geriatric horses had enough hay, that the goats were back in their 
pen, and the chickens had enough grain. The land called for me to explore, to learn from it, to 
find where the water flowed during the rain, and what trees would provide shade during a hot 
summer. Living with that land provided the first glimpse of an ecoepistemology, and it would be 
another thirty years before I would understand what she had been teaching me. 

The land that I called home was taken from us, a business rep for Wrangler jeans bought 
our house, painted it pink, paved over the dirt driveway, and knocked down our barn: a barn that 
sheltered horses during storms, and comforted the birth of two litters of pups. Land that our 
family had planned on living on and starting a self-sustaining homestead would become a 
showpiece for a wealthy family to own 'horse property.' The attempt at a simple life of growing 
our own food and raising animals would be the precipitate of our family slipping from the middle 
class to 'working poor.’ It would eventually come to be significant in my dawning class 
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consciousness, and of opening myself to see the invisibility of the privileges I had been given by 
being bom with white skin. 

Native peoples of Northern California may well have lived in that very same valley 
before the region was settled by gold miners and taken by my ancestors. We may have bought 
the property in the late 70s, but that doesn't change how previous owners had treated the original 
inhabitants of the land. I thought it was mine, and mourned its loss for many years. But what 
about the people who had called it home for hundreds of years (or more)? The settler-colonial 
American dream drove thousands of white people to the Sierra Nevada hills to claim its 
resources as their own. That impulse of the American dream drew my family to those same hills, 
and capitalism, the contemporary manifestation of settler colonialism, took that dream away 
from us. But I have no right to that dream. The dream of white settler colonialism is the dream of 
death for the earth. I mourn for that land, no longer that we lost the ability to live there, but that 
we consider land to be dividable, and purchasable, merely a commodity to do with as we please. 

The earth deserves better from us, that little valley deserves to be taken care of as a 
nurturing and sustaining subject with dreams of its own. And perhaps those etchings found under 
the bark of the fallen trees were telling us something, but not a secret. It was telling us that if we 
do not care for the earth, then even the mightiest beings will be taken down by unpredictable 
weather and slowly eaten away by termites. That we all, eventually, become one with the earth 
again. 

It took me many years to understand why my grandmother was always listening to Native 
American music, the rhythmic thumping of the tribal drum is the soundtrack of my memories of 
her. Her father was Osage and grew up in the Kansas allotments in the borderlands of the prairies 
and forests of South-Eastern Kansas. But, my great-grandfather decided to assimilate with 
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whiteness and moved into the city to make what he thought would be a better life for his 
children. Looking back at my grandmother's life, I believe she deeply felt that bifurcation in her 
family history. I'm not sure if she ever put language to that, but so much of her life was 
consumed by attempting to synthesize her Native American heritage with her white colonial 
Christian heritage. And for her having the music playing and giving books and other items from 
Native Americans was her way of passing on that heritage to her grandchildren, to remind us of 
our place in the earth. Now it is my turn to pay it forward to seven generations for the health and 
flourishing of this little pale blue dot. 
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